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- SQUARE CORNERS INSIDE 


The Tru-Square Galley DRAINAGE FEATURE 
that leads them all in Accurate Rigidity 


Pressed-Steel Galleys—Made from a single 
piece of specially selected steel, standard galley 
thickness. Corners electric welded—not riveted. 


Challenge Galleys are ruggedly built to stand 
the hardest usage without loss of accuracy. They 
remain perfectly square throughout years of 
constantly handling book, job and news work. Rigid-Rim Galleys—Made of three pieces. 
Long life assures economy; rounded corners and Channeled long sides electric welded to bottom 
smooth edges protect the arms from scratches. and beaded end. See them today at your dealer. 


Khe Challenge Machinery Co. 


Chieago © a New York 
5 Grand Haven, Michigan Pl aoa il 


17-19 East Austin Ave. 
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Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 


7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 











Once Through the Press | The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
Completes the Job platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 
tion and accurate registry. 






This illustrates press assembled to print three 
colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind 




















Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 
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Radio, Advertising’s Spoiled Infant: 


a Program of Action for Printers 


ADIO is a thing of many 
R mysteries. For example— 
looking at it for the mo- 
ment from the printer’s angle 
—consider the mystery as to 
why the Government should 
feel it is impelled to conduct 
its broadcast-station licensing 
with the apparent idea of di- 
verting away from printed me- 
dia onto the air every possible 
dollar of advertising appropria- 
tions. Who was it that spread the notion 
about in Washington that if the listen- 
ing public is enabled to take its choice 
from among three or four tooth pastes, 
as many cigarets, a cigar or two, three 
or four tomorrow’s-bargain-sales, and a 
flock of assorted racket promoters, its 
“interest” is being well “served”? Not 
the public itself, certainly. 

The mere listener is not half so much 
concerned about how many of the 612 
licensed broadcasters the Government 
can assist to squeeze out a profit upon 
their investment, as he is in getting one 
station at a time that will “stay put” 
over five minutes on, whatever it was do- 
ing when he tuned it in, and be reason- 
able about spreading on the advertising. 

Nor is this the only mystery in radio 
—that “lusty young giant” among ad- 
vertising media, and the only consider- 
able one which is independent of the 
printer’s art. There is, for example, the 





By HARRIS K. RANDALL 


Fretted by radio competition? Here’s light on that 
question! The writer, experienced radio-advertising 
man, offers you a novel project which you may want 
to approve and support. Better read this article with- 


out any delay, for it directly concerns your interests 


general mystery as to why you cannot 
get a license to broadcast unless you buy 
a “station” from somebody already li- 
censed, or else take out a permit to 
“construct” one (which you can’t get, 
because the wave lengths are all ‘“‘occu- 
pied” )—and yet after you’ve got the 
license you can junk the plant and hire 
all your transmission done at someone 
else’s plant (just as some trade-paper 
publishers hire their printing done), and 
yet still have your “station” license re- 
newed promptly when it expires! 

Then there are other mysteries from 
a time-buying advertiser’s standpoint. 
Few sponsors concern themselves very 
seriously as to why they should have to 
pay up to ten or twelve times as high a 
rate for a station located in a cheap-rent 
suburb of a large city as they would pay 
for similar transmission in a country 
town. They pay city broadcasters a high 
hour rate as meekly as they pay city 


newspapers a high line rate, 
considering apparently that it 
is no concern of theirs if the 
city broadcaster has no neces- 
sary high costs corresponding 
to those of the city publisher 
for newsprint, presses, and de- 
livery of his product! 

In pure theory the broadcast 
channels, being “public prop- 
erty,” are devoted to that “pub- 
lic interest, convenience, and 
necessity,” to which Washington officials 
give unceasing lip service. But in prac- 
tice nearly every channel is freely given 
over to furthering the ambition of some 
private licensee to induce “his” audience 
into staying with its “favorite station,” 
so that advertisers in turn can be per- 
suaded into wanting to use that particu- 
lar “station.” Which means that the air 
is devoted to enticing every possible ad- 
vertising dollar away from the printer. 

Not that Congress ever had any such 
intent in framing the radio laws. As 
Chairman Ewin L. Davis, of the House 
committee concerned, has pointed out: 
“Radio is not maintained to sell goods. 
There is no justification for the Federal 
Government maintaining an agency for 
the purpose of advertisers to use in a 
commercial way.” And, on the other 
hand, the best thought of America is not 
happy at the idea of governmental con- 
trol of radio programs. 


Most business men, however—includ- 
ing printers—never having studied very 
thoroughly the intangibles of the ether 
medium, seem prone to accept without 
much question what they are asked to 
believe. That is, mainly, that radio “‘i- 
censes” are for radio “‘stations’—that 
in order to provide any grist for the pub- 
lic’s loud speakers, without money from 
taxation, the air channels must be par- 
celed out to sellers of transmission, to be 
used for enabling them to line up the 
greatest number of advertising accounts 
at the highest rates obtainable. 

Careful study has quite convinced this 
writer that that supposition hasn’t a leg 
to stand on—not in a country where 
the access to 17,000,000 radio-equipped 
homes is so valuable that time on sta- 
tions can be sold for prices up to ten or 
twelve times the cost of transmission. If 
agencies acting for advertisers can (as 
they are now doing) build the commer- 
cial programs and hire the artists, then 
agencies acting for the audience can be 
licensed to sell them access to the chan- 
nels, at rates certainly no more exorbi- 
tant than now charged. Either party 
can then contract for transmission to be 
done at competitive prices—much as 
printing is contracted for—and the li- 
censed agent of the audience (call him a 
“public broadcaster” or what you will) 
can take the price of the channel occu- 
pancy and use it for the purpose of put- 
ting on public-service broadcasts with 
no advertising angle to them at all. 

Where these audience-agency licen- 
sees, or “public broadcasters,” might 
best be found is a broad question, and 
we shall not go into it here further than 
to remark that “no man can serve two 
masters.” If a broadcast director serves 
his stockholders well he must make that 
of his listeners secondary, and vice versa. 
It is fair to state, therefore, that any 
person or body licensed to represent pri- 
marily the interest of the radio audience 
in managing traffic on a valuable broad- 
cast channel should be free from all pri- 
vate interests, especially in the sale of a 
transmission plant’s output. It can then 
buy whatever transmission it really re- 
quires, on the best terms obtainable, just 
as a concern buys printing. It can, of 
course, sell time to advertisers, but will 
presumably do so only to the extent that 
it needs the money for its chartered pur- 
pose of producing non-advertising pro- 
grams at stated intervals. 
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The result should aid the advertiser 
by actually applying the money he pays 
to building up “reader interest” in the 
medium he buys, instead of to running 
excess transmitters. It should aid the 
public by giving it plenty of good non- 
advertising programs to listen to in case 
any advertiser should still be so fool- 
hardy as to persist in blatant sales talk. 
It should do justice to the radio trans- 
missionist by giving him exactly what 
the printer has, and no more—a chance 
to stay in business if he can give good 
manufacturing service to those requiring 
it at prices set by free competition. 

Also, it should give to the printing 
industry as a whole a sorely needed re- 
lief from the unfair competition of ad- 
vertising promoters whose most costly 





State-owned Radio 
Is a Possibility 


in Canada 


HE CoMMITTEE on Radio of the Ca- 
f paren House of Commons has rec- 
ommended the establishing of a series 
of nationally owned radio stations. The 
project is interpreted as an indication of 

the Canadian radio public’s dissatisfac- 

tion as to the amount of advertising 
used in the sponsored programs, for the 
committee comments that “the present 
system, excellent as it is in certain re- 
spects, does not meet the requirements 
in quality and scope of broadcasting to 
insure its maximum benefits.” 

The plan proposes that radio stations 
be bought, built, and operated by the 
Canadian government, and that adver- 
tising matter shall be limited to not 
over 5 per cent of each sponsored pe- 
riod; for example, one and a half min- 
utes of advertising for each half-hour 
broadcast. 

Early in May, Premier Bennett an- 
nounced before the House of Commons 
that the United States was willing to 
help the Canadian plan by redistribut- 
ing radio channels. 

It is believed that the achievement of 
this project would influence radio legis- 
lation in the United States and react on 
American broadcasting practices. Sen- 
ator Dill and Representative Davis, 
speaking recently before the convention 
of the American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies, stated that, while not 
| advocating Federal control of radio ad- 
vertising, they believed that it would 
eventuate unless greater consideration 
were given the increasing objection to 
too much advertising in the commer- 
cial broadcasting programs. 




















asset—access to millions of home radios 
—costs them nothing. With less radio 
time available for commercial use, radio 
solicitors would encounter more pound- 
ing of advertiser’s fists on their tables: 
“Don’t say radio to me! With your rates 
up and your audience deserting you for 
these new ‘public broadcasts,’ I guess 
the printers are still able to turn out ads 
that will sell my goods.” 

In just such fist-pounding—reflecting 
as it would the gradually lessened need 
of “audience-agency broadcasters” for 
advertising revenues as they learned to 
cut costs, garner bequests, and do with 
fewer transmitters—lies the chief hope 
of justice to the printer, if freedom is to 
be preserved for advertising enterprise. 
And certainly no governmental interfer- 
ence with that freedom should be will- 
ingly tolerated by any man engaged in 
graphic-arts pursuits. 

Finally, a thought may well be given 
to the newcomer expected at any mo- 
ment from “around the corner’’—tele- 
vision. If radio which merely talks about 
merchandise has made its effects felt by 
the producers of printed advertising, 
what will radio do when it can project 
into millions of homes a complete eye- 
and-ear demonstration of merchandise 
in use or in action, carried out by the 
world’s master salesmen? Laugh if you 
will at the pranks of present-day radio 
advertising. But take good care that the 
laughter doesn’t sound too much like 
that of the highly expanded carriage 
manufacturers of the nineties. They, too, 
smiled bravely at the bicycle “craze” — 
and laughed out loud at the comical 
chug-chugging wagons which the bicycle 
men coaxed around the streets. But see 
what a difference a few years have made! 

Radio is here to stay, as a general 
competitor of all the other communica- 
tion industries. But the Government’s 
pampering of the promoters of air ad- 
vertising, at the expense of other media 
and to the annoyance of the listening 
public, need not last much longer than 
the time necessary to open up to public 
knowledge the facts we have discussed. 
Printers cannot “fight radio”; the wise 
ones will not try. But they can get it out 
of their heads that “radio” is in any way 
identical with the mere group of squat- 
ters upon the public radio channels who 
have spent so much money in the Fed- 
eral courts trying—without much suc- 
cess—to convert present “permissive” 
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occupancy of the radio chan- 
nels into a vested right. 

They are not “radio.” They 
are merely individuals trying 
hard, in their own business 
interest, to reserve radio for 
their own private fishing hole. 
“Radio” as used in that sense 
is a problem indeed. As Pres- 
ident Gillick, of the American 
Type Founders Company has 
declared, ‘“The large percent- 
age of advertising appropria- 
tions being allotted to radio 
is a real menace to the print- 
ing industry.” But the saner 
employment of radio as a real 
public entertainment and dis- 
cussion medium—with just as 
much advertising as necessary 
to finance it until some more 
preferable method appears— 
would be a problem solved. 

If broadcasting were com- 





The Expense Is Ours, But 


the Profit Is Yours! 


Do you need more orders at profit- 
able prices? What a question! Then 
turn to pages 58-61, where you'll find 
details of a remarkable sales opportu- 
nity with everything in your favor. 
“The Inland Printer’’ furnishes art- 
work, copy, and layout without a cent 
of expense. You do your selling at a 
nice profit—and the customer gets far 
more than usual for his money. Better 
turn to page 58 now, and prepare to 
cash in upon this practical program! 


transmission service only as 
they needed it, they would re- 
quire no capital beyond their 
Government-provided stock- 
in-trade of valuable channel- 
hours. Assuming no business 
hazard, they could be strictly 
non-profit bodies. Their offi- 
cers could be allowed proper 
salaries for their services, out 
of the rentals they would col- 
lect for commercial channel 
occupancy. Thus they would 
have no motive for filling the 
air with advertisements. On 
the contrary, they would more 
likely strive to keep commer- 
cial talk down to the mini- 
mum necessary to furnish the 
required revenue for operat- 
ing only the stations really re- 
quired for their public-service 
purposes, rather than up to 
the maximum which can be 








pletely given over to Govern- 
ment operation, as it is in some other 
countries, undoubtedly it would dispose 
of the immediate menace so far as the 
printer is concerned, but the chance of 
this being done is remote. The more im- 
mediate possibility, already proposed 
by leaders in both the Senate and the 
House, is some form of restrictive law 
providing for intimate limitation or cen- 
sorship of advertising copy which is 
used in the radio medium. 

The setting of a precedent of this kind 
cannot be viewed with much satisfac- 
tion by anyone actively concerned with 
advertising. On the other hand, adver- 
tisers will be making a great tactical 
mistake if they permit themselves to be 
misled into making common cause with 
commercial-radio promoters who claim 
the privilege of appropriating the public 
air channels, without a cent of payment, 
for the expansion of their own private 
revenues. The good of advertising does 
not lie in those directions. 

Undoubtedly the reason why such an 
un-American state of affairs has been al- 
lowed to grow up in radio is that most 
people outside of radio pursuits are not 
very familiar with its business opera- 
tions and their widespread effect on pub- 
lic affairs. Numerous groups particularly 
affected in one way or another by broad- 
casting relations—such as the churches, 
the schools, radio-set manufacturers and 
dealers, publishers, and both employers 
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and employes in the graphic arts—have 
looked at the radio problem each from 
its own angle, and none has made much 
progress toward working out a generally 
satisfactory solution. A concerted at- 
tempt is now being made for the first 
time to unite the efforts of thinking men 
and women in all of these groups behind 
a program which has already shown a 
promising ability to command approval 
within all of them. Unlike most prior at- 
tempts to cope with the evils of radio, it 
seeks to reduce rather than to enlarge 
the degree of Government interference 
in the affairs of broadcast licensees. 

In the first place, a more rational se- 
lection of licensees to control the more 
important channels is counted on to en- 
able this relaxing of the Government’s 
surveillance of all of them. It is pro- 
posed to remove the more valuable air 
channels altogether from the hands of 
transmission sellers (who will inevitably 
use them to enable the selling of more 
and more transmission to advertisers at 
higher and higher prices) and to place 
them instead, by license, under the trus- 
teeship of competent non-profit “agen- 
cies of the audience.” 

These, like any other broadcast li- 
censees, would be free to sell channel 
occupancy to advertisers, either directly 
or through promoters. But, not being 
expected to construct or operate sta- 
tions, and being perfectly free to buy 


sold to advertisers on a maxi- 
mum number of stations. 

It may be assumed that printers, no 
less than any other group of private ra- 
dio listeners, would appreciate these re- 
sults in their own homes. In addition, it 
should be clear to thoughtful master 
printers that they have a vital interest 
in getting the radio advertising medium 
placed firmly on a basis of paying a fair 
market price to listeners’ representa- 
tives for the rental of air channels, since 
its rent-free occupancy of these air chan- 
nels now enables it to compete so un- 
fairly with other media which must of 
necessity “‘pay as they go.” 





Concrete Floor Gives No Dust if 
Treated With Soda Solution 


Some of us still have concrete floors in 
our pressrooms. Sometimes these floors 
deteriorate slightly—just enough to al- 
low a fine dust to arise when walking, 
trucking, or sweeping, and do harm to 
the machinery in the plant. 

If these spots, or entire floors when 
necessary, are covered with silicate of 
soda, diluted with 25 per cent water, the 
dust will disappear. This solution can be 
applied with a large whitewash brush in 
a very few minutes, at closing time, and 
is as hard as glass in a few hours. It will 
stand weeks of trucking and is not ex- 
pensive to renew.—From the Capital 
District Typothetae weekly letter. 
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“1. P.” This Printer’s Inspiration and 
Guide for His Entire Career 


T Is something notable when a boy of 
fourteen, fired with ambition to excel 
at the printer’s trade, spends his first 
printer’s wages for his subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. It is worthy of 
attention when that printer, after thirty- 
four years in the business, continues to 
find in THE INLAND PRINTER the prac- 
tical counsel and the vital information 
so essential to his business. And these 
points assume a particular importance 
when the young printer who aspired and 
achieved is found to be none other than 
Herbert C. May, of Houston, whose or- 
ganization, the Herbert C. May Com- 
pany, enjoys such a distinctive position 
today in the provinces of characterful 
advertising printing. 

When only eleven years old, Herbert 
worked after school and on Saturdays in 
the plant of the McComb (Miss.) En- 
ter prise, of which his oldest brother was 
editor. Three years later he left school 
and entered the plant as a printer, work- 
ing ten hours a day for the munificent 
salary of $1 a week. 

“T had seen one or two copies of THE 
INLAND PRINTER,” says Mr. May, “and 
had heard it referred to as the authority 
while I was acting as before-and-after- 
school office boy and job-press feeder 
and kicker. So when I first got a job on 
the payroll at one dollar per I felt an 
urge to go to the real source for informa- 
tion and help, and, as it turned out to 
be, also inspiration.” He did. Saving 
from his princely wage until he had the 
full amount, young May subscribed to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 

“T can truthfully say,” he continues, 
“that whatever incentive I have had to 
be more than just a printer was devel- 
oped in those formative years from read- 
ing and studying THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Even though I did not have the advan- 
tages of local training, I cannot claim to 
be self-trained—not when I depended 
upon THE INLAND PRINTER as being 
my teacher and guide.” 

With the help of another brother, 
Herbert was able, when seventeen, to 
enter Mississippi Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, where he absorbed the 
higher education for a year and a half. 
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HERBERT C. MAY 


He left college, to take a position with 
the Monroe (La.) Daily Star. Within 
three months he had been made superin- 
tendent of the mechanical department, 
although at that time he was but nine- 
teen, and younger than anyone in the 
plant, including feeders. 

Young May served next with Cum- 
ming & Sons, of Houston, then the lead- 
ing printing firm of the Southwest, and 
remained with that company for three 
years. A friend who was convinced of 
the youth’s ability offered to finance him 
in a plant of his own. May was too inex- 
perienced to have attempted such a proj- 
ect, as he later learned through the harsh 
school of experience; but probably most 
of the errors of that adventure in busi- 
ness were catalogued in his memory and 
strictly avoided in his later business ca- 
reer. However, Herbert C. May’s prog- 
ress aS a master printer may perhaps 
best be accounted for by his love for 
printing, as stated in a recent letter: 

“T love my profession. It is a profes- 
sion to me, and it is a hobby, a great 





love; for I am never so happy as when I 
am trying to make type speak. There is 
to me something intellectually creative 
about printing that inspires the imagi- 
native faculties and creative abilities, 
and that stirs the mental impulses to en- 
vision and to go ahead. The whole func- 
tion of printing seems to suggest to me 
intelligence—knowledge in movement— 
man’s greatest gift. And thus printing 
demands man’s greatest efforts to im- 
prove his manner of expressing himself, 
his ideas, and his ideals with the sym- 
bols of type, words, printing.” 

In regard to type, Mr. May remarks: 
“Considering the trend in type designs, 
I am looking for a great increase in the 
variety and number with which the mod- 
ern printer will be equipped. The pres- 
ent type designs are merely a striving 
toward expression; we must have many 
more and better ones, not fewer. And the 
printer must become more of an artist in 
their use; he must understand the ‘feel- 
ing’ of his types and be capable of ex- 
pressing the feeling tone in his work.” 





In Setting Small Type Use a Quad at 
the Beginning and End of Line 


By CHARLES A. BYERS 


In the use of small-size monotype or 
hand-set type—six-point or smaller, and 
sometimes eight-point as well—consid- 
erable trouble is often experienced by 
the makeup and lockup man in keeping 
in place the commas, periods, “‘i’s,” and 
other slender characters or letters at the 
ends of the lines. This is especially the 
case where the type matter is to be 
leaded or slugged out, as in legal and 
various office forms, since, to allow for 
“squeeze,” the type lines must be some- 
what longer than perfect pica measure. 

A practical and time-saving solution 
of such difficulties is to set or cast the 
type lines a pica or so longer than the 
required measure and use an em quad at 
both the beginning and the end of the 
lines. This, whether the type matter be 
used solid or spaced out, assures these 
slender characters being kept in place 
easily and without frequent replacing. 
The method is far more efficient than 
the use of slugs across the ends, and ne- 
cessitates the tying up of no more mate- 
rial. It will also eliminate the need of 
having to reprint orders solely because 
some letter or punctuation mark has 
been dropped or become misplaced. 
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Vitality of Printing Trade Stressed in 
Midyear Sessions of U.T.A. 


S THERE any further stability in the 

printing business, and, if so, how can 

it be applied? This, it might be said, 
was the underlying theme around which 
centered the discussions at the regular 
midyear meetings of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on April 28 and 29. 

Can we, by waving a magic wand, 
bring about the development of a plan 
which will lead industry out of the pres- 
ent stagnation? If one can sum up what 
appeared to be the majority opinion, it 
was to the effect that spectacular meth- 
ods would achieve little of permanent 
value. On the other hand, true stabiliza- 
tion, a return to prosperous conditions, 
will come to us only through dogged de- 
termination to fight through to the end, 
plus individual recognition of the neces- 
sity of getting back to the fundamental 
principles governing sound business. 

The subject “Is There Any Further 
Stability in the Printing Industry?” was 
treated very specifically by C. William 
Schneidereith, of Baltimore, in the clos- 
ing address of the opening session. Lead- 
ing up to this address, however, were 
two others, by Philip P. Gott, manager 
of the Trade Association Department of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, and George S. Sloan, the widely 
known Baltimore banker. 

With a genuine understanding of all 
that is involved in codperative effort, 
Mr. Gott commented: “At this period— 
when every philosophy, every system, 
every social and business practice, is 
challenged by someone; when new phi- 
losophies, new systems and new prac- 
tices are suggested—it is essential that 
we know just where we are going. With 
childlike faith some people accept the 
soothingly phrased panaceas and dog- 
mas. On the other hand, we have the 
rock-ribbed conservative to whom every 
change is a revolution. 

“What is our philosophy?” Mr. Gott 
asked. “Does rugged individualism pre- 
vail? Is the theory of laissez faire, the 
let-alone principle of absolutely uncon- 
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trolled competition, generally accepted 
or practiced? Is our present economic 
system a failure? If so, shall we recom- 
mend the adoption of the philosophy of 
fascism or communism? 

“Rugged individualism,” he contin- 
ued, “‘in the sense of individual initia- 
tive, progressiveness, and inventiveness, 
must be maintained and further devel- 
oped; but, in the sense of unfettered li- 
cense to engage in those practices which 
are detrimental to society and the indus- 
try, it must of necessity be curtailed and 
ultimately eliminated.” 

Stating that the American people are 
opposed to monopoly on the one hand, 
or Government ownership or control or 
operation of business on the other, said 
Mr. Gott: “Some business men seem to 
desire a minimum of regulation and a 
maximum of protection from external 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Which Is It— | 
Stop or Go? 


ITH something worth while to of- 

fer, you will find in these times the 
opportunity of performing a signal ser- 
vice. Of increasing importance to its 
possessor, the dollar has a duty to dis- 
charge which cannot be measured by 
ordinary standards. 

He who has a dollar to spend will ap- 
preciate direction in the spending of it. 
Your message by direct mail, telling of 
your products and prices, the kind and 
character of the service offered by your 
house, will receive a welcome more cor- 
dial and more responsive than ever be- 
fore. It will carry infinitely more of 
interest to the consumer than in pros- 
perous times when his spending is less 
guarded and more generous. 

Assuredly this is not the time to stop 
advertising, but to go forward boldly 
yet with caution, conservatively but 
with farsighted wisdom. 














Sales-building cover-ad copy from The Notebook, the 
house-organ of Joseph K. Arnold, Chicago printer 


forces. Between unbridled competition 
and governmental control or regula- 
tion,” he went on to say, “we find a me- 
dium in the trade association.” 

He referred to the modern trade asso- 
ciation as being “more significant as an 
agency for the sound development of 
American business than ever before,” 
and also stated that “the business man 
who expects to keep pace with the rapid 
change of today is cognizant of the nec- 
essity of contributing to and using the 
business figures compiled and distrib- 
uted by his trade association.” 

The second speaker, Mr. Sloan, dis- 
cussed the subject of “The Financial 
Structure.” After reviewing the various 
reasons which have been advanced for 
the continued stagnation in business. 
Mr. Sloan placed notable emphasis on 
the fact that “All of us have developed 
something within us which is impeding 
progress. . . . All distressing features of 
the economic debacle have contributed 
to produce within us one thing that is 
most important, and that is the psycho- 
logical reaction of fear. All of our eco- 
nomic structure is based on one thing, 
and that is confidence. 

Then, after citing various steps that 
have been taken to restore confidence, 
Mr. Sloan continued: “It has not been 
possible for the individual or the indi- 
vidual business to stem the tide result- 
ing from general loss of confidence and 
cumulative mass fear. Individuals have 
found it necessary to retrench, thus add- 
ing to the mania of price-cutting, wage- 
cutting, and inventory reduction, and 
giving more momentum to the down- 
ward swing of the pendulum. 

“Such conditions and such a trend 
cannot continue indefinitely. Few if any 
feel that we will reach utter economic 
chaos. Caution may be necessary, but to 
it we can add courage. To courage we 
can add coéperation with all construc- 
tive forces within or without our own 
particular industry. With courage and 
cooperation will come confidence, and, 
with confidence, recovery. There, I am 
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sure, is the solution—courage, codpera- 
tion, and confidence.” 

These addresses by Mr. Gott and 
Mr. Sloan led naturally to and paved 
the way for Mr. Schneidereith’s address 
“Ts There Any Further Stability in the 
Printing Industry?” 

Mr. Schneidereith brought out the 
point that while the word “stability” 
might have different meanings to differ- 
ent people, the dictionary meaning, the 
one most applicable to the present dis- 
cussion, was “the ability to stand with- 
out being overthrown.” 

“That seems to be the common prayer 
of the day,” he continued. “Therefore, 
an examination of the factors that sup- 
port and sustain the printing industry 
would appear to be the logical starting 
point of this discussion.” Then, empha- 
sizing the widely diversified character of 
the individual units making up the in- 
dustry, he picked out what he termed 
“the average that represents the largest 
class of Typothetae membership,” say- 
ing, ‘For in the final analysis I inter- 
pret the function of Typothetae to be in 
the interest of the greater number of its 
members.” 

Taking his selection from the U. T. A. 
ratio book for the year 1930, the latest 
edition published, he said: ‘We find the 
greater number of U. T. A. members in 
classes C, D, and E, those with sales 
ranging from $35,000 to $300,000. The 
aggregrate sales of this group, as repre- 
sented in the ratio book, total $22,000,- 
000. The next three higher classes have 
aggregate sales of $38,000,000, but the 
number of plants represented therein is 
only one-third as many as in the lower 
group. Therefore, that lower group, of 
classes C, D, and E, represents a fairer 
basis of study, and should reveal condi- 
tions which we can accept as normal for 
the industry.” 

In analyzing this “average plant” to 
see if any elements of stability could be 
found that will really “encourage us to 
hope that we may survive conditions” 
Mr. Schneidereith said: “When the his- 
tory of this depression is written, I am 
sure it will reveal that the small busi- 
ness organization has been better able to 
take care of itself than have many of our 
vast and complicated ones.” 

Tosum up the elements of stability as 
given by Mr. Schneidereith, he specifi- 
cally named seven: (1) Most printing 
businesses possess no elaborate and com- 
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A COPY SUGGESTION 


Ideas Cost Us Nothing, 
So We Give’em Away 


HEN you buy Warwick Typogra- 
W ony you buy more than just type- 
setting—you usually receive one of those 
elusive, intangible things that are some- 
times worth more than the whole job 
...an IDEA. 

They emanate from those men who 
handle your copy before it goes into the 
shop. They’re not just accidents, but 
results of a thorough knowledge of their 
business, plus a dash of enthusiasm 
sprinkled with imagination. 

That we do possess the new ideas in 
typography and inject them into our 
work is evidenced, we believe, by the 
ever-growing list of clients we serve. 





























Copy that clinches orders. From a mailing card sent 
out by Warwick Typographers, St. Louis concern 


plicated financial structures having the 
tendency in difficult times like these to 
get out of balance and cause wreckage. 
(2) Our machinery and methods are in 
the main stable; while newer methods, 
processes, and machinery are being de- 
veloped, they are largely in the line of 
specialization, and it is not likely that 
they will soon make any great inroads 
upon the vast field of general commer- 
cial printing. Hence, for the moment, at 
least, our plant investments seem se- 
cure. (3) Most printing businesses have 
little or no inventory problem, due to 
the made-to-order nature of the work. 
(4) There are no style or seasonal prob- 
lems to worry us. (5) We are engaged in 
an essential business, printing being just 
as vital to general human activity and 
to business operations as anything else 
that keeps us alive and in motion. (6) 
Printing offers a wide variety of sales 
helps, and this will be particularly vital 
when business finally exhibits some de- 
termined upward trend. 

On the sixth point Mr. Schneidereith 
stated that he ventured the statement 
“that any business, in the printing in- 
dustry or out of it, that concerns itself 
with a creative activity applicable to a 
wide range of other businesses, is in a 
much more favorable position than those 
which, through circumstances beyond 
their control, must sit and wait for mar- 
kets to be ready for their products.” 

His seventh point was that this is also 
a favorable time for the printer of busi- 
ness forms to be getting away from his 





desk, and browsing around his custom- 
ers’ offices and plants in a study of their 
uses of forms. Outworn forms may be 
discarded, others revised, new ones to be 
planned and designed. 

‘““A close study of these possibilities, 
plus an aggressive, alert effort to put 
them into action, can well change these 
years of depression into the most forma- 
tive period for the development of new 
business in the happier years,” said Mr. 
Schneidereith. 

Then, stating that he deemed these 
elements of stability “sufficiently nu- 
merous and sufficiently vital to give us 
the courage to believe that we shall pull 
through this period as well as any in- 
dustry, and better than many,” he went 
into some of the elements of instability 
that must be reckoned with, to over- 
come which requires all the wit and the 
skill which we possess. 

“Foremost of these is the price ques- 
tion—and in this our industry is not, 
of course, alone. Second is the dimin- 
ished volume of work, which even with 
the best management sends our costs of 
production to heights making it sheerly 
impossible to recover those costs under 
current conditions. On the price ques- 
tion I can offer no new advice. Possibly, 
when we have our backs to the wall and 
our very bread is at stake, we shall be 
forced to a concerted sanity that should 
govern our sales policies and prices. 

“T further believe that if the printing 
industry had sincerely subscribed to and 
put into practice the sound system of 
building up adequate reserves during 
good times, through the adoption of the 
complete U. T. A. program of uniform 
cost-finding and accounting, we would 
all be in a far healthier financial condi- 
tion today than we find ourselves. 

“Since the first law of the individual 
is self-preservation, it is likewise the 
first law of business. Therefore, I should 
say that the first measure to be taken to 
insure self-preservation is to put our 
businesses in economic balance. That 
means to balance outgo and income, and, 
even more than that, to balance antic- 
ipated outgo with anticipated income. 
That means budgeting. 

“But even budgeting is not the final 
answer. There may be far sterner work 
ahead for some. Assume, for instance, a 
business that has been developed and 
equipped to handle a normal volume of, 
say, $100,000—whether you choose to 
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state it as $100,000, $200,000, or $300,- 
000 is a mere matter of arithmetic. Ac- 
cording to the 1930 ratio book the class 
wherein a $100,000 sales volume falls 
shows a net profit of only 1.6 per cent. 
I would really consider that was nothing 
more than breaking even. 

“Tn 1931 many concerns in this class 
suffered a 20 per cent decline in volume. 
Needless to say, unless they greatly re- 
duced their operating expenses early in 
the year, they took a considerable lick- 
ing. Through drastic retrenchment and 
the most careful management, that busi- 
ness might still break somewhere near 
even with $80,000 sales. 

“But with the trend at present still 
headed downward, and with the price 
situation infinitely worse in 1932 than 
in 1931, it is entirely likely that this 
concern will wind up 1932 with only a 
$60,000 volume. That’s a 40 per cent de- 


volume through it. Upon that basis the 
printer would be able to make just about 
as much profit as if he had attained his 
unattainable $125,000. 

At the second session, on Thursday 
afternoon, the theme of which was “Ty- 
pothetae at Work,” the first speaker was 
Vice-President Julius S. Weyl, whose 
subject was ‘“‘Adhering to the Principles 
and Policies of Typothetae.”” Mr. Weyl 
reviewed the entire list of services being 
carried on by the organization, and em- 
phasized the value of these activities to 
the industry as a whole and also to the 
individual printer. 

Mr. Weyl also dwelt strongly upon 
the fact that “the extent to which a man 
benefits from organization depends upon 
the extent to which he uses it and puts 
something into it,’ and continued by 
saying: “There has never been a time 
when we needed this organization more 





than we do today. As I see it, the print- 
ing business may be likened to a raft 
out on the ocean; it will support three 
men, yet there are eight men trying to 
sit on it. The volume of business avail- 
able, and which I liken to the raft, is not 
sufficient to support the printing indus- 
try as at present constituted, and we 
will find our problems more difficult un- 
til the time comes when the volume of 
business increases to the extent that it 
will support the industry. If until that 
time we neglect or refuse to use the life 
preservers which Typothetae offers us, 
then the fault is ours.” 

Following Mr. Weyl, the chairmen of 
each of the four principal standing com- 
mittees gave reviews of the work being 
done by the different departments at the 
headquarters offices. 

At Friday morning’s session, the first 
address was given by William Pfaff, of 
New Orleans, president of the 





crease from the normal level 
it is set up to handle. /f this 
printer feels sure that this 
storm will blow over in the 
next year or so, and if he has 
sufficient reserves to enable 
him to take it on the chin and 
still survive, he is justified in 
sitting tight and waiting for 
fairer weather.” 

Mr. Schneidereith offered 
an illustration presented by 
Julius S. Wey], the first vice- 
president of the U. T. A., at 
one of the district conventions 
several years ago. Mr. Weyl 
had used the hypothetical sit- 
uation of a printer who had 
worked up his business to a 
sales volume of $100,000, but 
with all his efforts had been 
unable to go beyond that fig- 
ure. He had been able just 
about to break even with the 
volume he had, and his con- 
stant cry was, “If I could only 
have a volume of $125,000, 
which I could handle with my 
present equipment, then I’d 
make some real money!” 

Mr. Weyl’s advice with re- 
gard to this hypothetical case 
was to deliberately reduce the 
plant equipment and person- 
nel so that it would handle 
a normal volume of $75,000, 
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JOHN 
GUTENBERG 
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“A word about printing this morning,” said Professor Chick- 
wick. “The man who invented printing was a German named 
John Gutenberg. He was born at Mainz about the year 1410. 
Men already knew how to print pictures cut in wood, so pos- 
sibly it was those wood-cuts which gave him the idea. He started 
by carving separate letters in wood and thus the art of printing 
was born. It must have been an awful job carving each letter, 
and a very slow one, which was, undoubtedly, the reason why a 
clever assistant named Schoeffer thought of a quicker way of 
doing it. He carved the letter on the end of a piece of metal, and 
with this punched a mold in softer metal. After that it was a 
simple ‘matter to pour molten metal into the mold, and make as 
many copies as desired. Gutenberg then set about printing the 
first book. It was the Bible in Latin. In the year 1455 he had 
accomplished the task in two great volumes. If you want a 
small illustration of how the use of print has grown, count the 
letters in a single column of your morning paper; then multiply 
the number by the number of columns the paper contains. It 
may not be entirely correct, but it will give you an idea of the 
vast number of words printed every day in just one daily paper.” 





U. T. A., whose subject was 
“Maintenance of Fundamen- 
tal Business Principles.” Mr. 
Pfaff declared that much of 
the present unfavorable con- 
dition of business could be at- 
tributed to departure from 
the fundamental principles of 
business, from the basic prin- 
ciples of truth. Business men, 
he said, are too prone to look 
to the Federal and other pub- 
lic agencies for assistance in 
bringing them out of their dif- 
ficulties, instead of recogniz- 
ing the fundamental necessity 
of self-reliance and self-aid 
and depending upon their in- 
dividual efforts. 

J. Horace McFarland, the 
chairman of the Committee 
on Legislation, in speaking on 
the subject “Protecting Our 
Industrial Interests,” dwelt 
on the chaotic conditions that 
existed in the years before the 
U. T. A. was organized and 
started its efforts toward im- 
provement in the printing in- 
dustry. In closing his remarks 
Mr. McFarland placed great 
emphasis on the need of “‘in- 
dividual printing service, a 
service that would be helpful 
to the customer as a stepping 








and then, through good amined Printing has its innings in this feature of the Toronto Star, date of March 15. 
agement, force the $100,000 The department is run by permission of the Central Press Agency of London 
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stone to greater success and 
more profits,” saying that it is 
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only by such a policy as this that perfect 
confidence and good will can be estab- 
lished and maintained. 

The closing address of the session was 
on the subject, ‘““The Remaining Brains 
of the Printing Industry.” The speaker 
was Jerome G. Daneker, of Increased 
Sales, Incorporated, Baltimore, who em- 
phasized the destructive influence of 
competition based on price alone, very 
strongly decrying the ruinous cutting of 
prices below actual costs of production. 
“Printers are in business primarily to 
make money,” said the speaker, “and 
they cannot sell the items which are used 
in a piece of printing for less than the 
cost price. The unalterable fact is that 
only by adhering to his cost figures, and 
adding to them the overhead, interest 
on investment, and the proper margin 
of profit, can the printer continue his 
business on a sound foundation. 

“The creative element in a printing 
order,” Mr. Daneker said, “is necessary 
to take it out of the competitive class of 
routine commercial printing. When cre- 
ative work is done the work is not sold 
on a price basis, and the price question 
is eliminated as a factor in the awarding 
of the contract.” 

Following the close of the midyear 
meetings, a conference was held by the 
Typothetae Secretary-Manager Associ- 
ation at the headquarters offices in the 
Tower Building. A second conference 
made up of leaders of the Typothetae 
Sales Club movement was also held, out 
of which grew another conference com- 
posed of sales-club leaders representing 
the cities of New Haven, New York, 
Boston, Cleveland, Toronto, Baltimore, 
and Washington, with members of the 
Committee on Marketing, which was 
held on May 12, 13, and 14, for the pur- 
pose of discussing and determining the 
most valuable features to be stressed in 
the sales-club programs for next season. 





“Look forward” remains good advice. 
But it may be profitable also to take a 
backward look at the promising plans 
thought of in the past but never tried 
because of fear or conservatism. .. . 
There may be even more dollars in your 
business attic ... dollars from that 1925 
advertising idea which looked too ven- 
turesome, dollars from that 1929 prod- 
uct innovation for which you felt the 
public was not quite ready.— Ray Giles 
n “Advertising & Selling.” 
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Typographic Scoreboard 
JUNE, 1932 
Subject: THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, Issues of May 7, 14, 21, 28 


170 Full-Page Advertisements 


Type Faces Employed 
BSGQDONT cine waretne ea arccecisetieweniets 50 
Regular (M*), 33; Bold (M), 13; 
Book (T**), 4 


GABAMIOND 07 ) © vidocstaisesiceseartes 46 
Old Style, 22; Bold, 24 
RESTON ies ce 6s disliatwinveyererertion Sestenees 34 
Old Style, 20; Bold, 14 
DATDATRAN INE) arises o oscsla rose etisieaiewee 7 
Regular, 5; Bold, 1; Light, 1 
BOORMAN: 44). vc oid bane wees 4 
CentuRY OLD STYLE (7) iocs.5s cass 3 
(CISTERN). oe Sine haresitieceeiadss 3 
Old Style, 2; Bold, 1 
ISOUDWAIGLIDN 1 )icc53.06 caine Keo 3 
RENNERIEY (8). dcsinsiecwleus oeeelee 3 
SCOPCH ROMAN (1) oicincee a cetaxam. ce 3 
AGSARRENERRR GNI) 5 rots ic pkcaieie-odnta Rear 2 
Regular, 1; Light, 1 
LO Be CY 0 IIR ee Z 
Regular, 1; Light, 1 
DD EOIA A) os. iene aancnels 2 
UNS OnLy 166 Oe @ | 2 
Oe ON ode 0. 9 ee re 1 
Govupy MopERn (M) sce siccseccicess 1 
Ce TINE FO), 1) a Se ee 1 
Naconas Cocwin (MM) <0. 6.366005 «3 1 
*M— moderniktic ; T** traditional 
Ads set in traditional types......... 108 
Ads set in modernistic ty POS os. 6 arenes 60 


In addition one advertisement is com- 
pletely hand lettered and another is set in 
several varying styles, none of them pre- 
dominating in the general effect. 

The display of twenty-two of the ad- 
vertisements credited above to traditional 





HOLLAND 


Mir O Conditioning 


While the issues of the Post considered here carried several remarkably fine spreads, the page adver- 
tisements were on the whole below average in so far as the physical features here contemplated 
are concerned. What the Scorekeeper regards as the best modern-style and conventional adver- 
tisements in the issues appear above at left and right respectively. The Packard advertisement 
borders on being modern style due to the bands of graded tone above and below the illustration; 
but type and layout are so truly conventional that it cannot, of course, be regarded as modern 


types appeared in faces considered mod- 
ernistic, whereas the display of one cred- 
ited to modern styles was traditional. 


Weight of Body Type 
Adsisetinilight-face:......:..0. 65.0% 6 65 
Adsiset ins beld-face.........0:60-<6 0s. 98 
Ads set in medium face............. 5 

Style of Layout 
CONVERUOMAL 5.6: ccceld chs cd eraecarctaers 121 
Moderately modernistic ........... 42 
Pronouncedly modernistic ......... 7 

Illustrations 
Conventional) <scfencucdatcnaienkes 121 
Moderately modernistic ........... 42 
Pronouncedly modernistic ......... i 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 


Conventional). (.. 6o.4..toy-201cioe cots) 76 
Moderately modernistic ........... 79 
Pronouncedly modernistic ......... 15 


The impression of a pronounced gain 
for traditional types received while exam- 
ining these May issues of the Post is dis- 
sipated by the cold figures relating to page 
and two-page advertisements. This was 
either a false impression or else due to the 
smaller than page size displays being for 
the greater part in traditional faces. The 
percentage of the larger advertisements 
set in traditional types is the same here as 
it was in March, that is, 64. Indeed the 
only change it appears to be at all neces- 
sary to record is a drop in the use of sans 
serif from 7 to 5 per cent. 
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Sound Measures Some Plants Have 


Taken to Sidestep the Sheriff 


By CHARLES J. POWERS 


ITH business conditions as they 

are and with the prospects not 

entirely favorable, a number of 
printing plants are wondering just how 
long they can stay in business. The rem- 
edy would be, of course, more sales; but 
if people aren’t buying regularly—and 
it is true they are not—then we haven’t 
very much assurance in this direction. 

A forced sale is worse than no sale at 
all, as you are simply paying out good 
money for labor and materials which 
may bring to your customer and you a 
financial loss. Prices have been lowered, 
sales efforts increased, and still our vol- 
ume falls, so it seems a good time to stay 
in business by internal application. 

It is no secret that we are now over- 
equipped, but what is there to do about 
it? However, a few printers in an east- 
ern city have tried a plan of working 
from the inside out, and have not only 
held their own but have increased their 
profits with less business. 

For example: Plant A had discovered 
through its cost and accounting system 
(heaven help you if you haven’t such a 
system in your business) that its men’s 
hand bindery department was losing 
money through increased cost and lower 
production, due to a natural trend away 
from this class of work. This depart- 
ment was closed up entirely and what- 
ever work came in was turned over to a 
friendly competitor. Even though such 
work may not be sold for any more than 
it was purchased, this plan has elimi- 
nated the previous losses. 

The survey also disclosed several tons 
of type simply occupying floor space. 
This was dumped and the overhead was 
thus reduced. An extra folding machine, 
the extra cutter, a gold-leaf-stamping 
machine, an eyeleting machine, and va- 
rious pieces of accommodation equip- 
ment went the same way. The net sav- 
ing in rent alone was $3,200 a year. The 
sale of this miscellaneous equipment, 
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even if sold for scrap, would bring a lit- 
tle financial assistance and assuredly 
more economical production. 

Plant B was suffering with the one- 
cylinder-press complaint. The press in 
itself was not very expensive, but it ne- 
cessitated a larger cutter, more compos- 
ing-room equipment, additional bindery 
machinery, and certainly higher-priced 
help, and these were used only occasion- 
ally. This machine was scrapped and 
the cylinder presswork was given to a 
friendly competitor whenever necessary. 
However, it was very soon realized that 
a number of orders which had been run 
on the cylinder press could be cut down 
in sheet size and put on some of the 
smaller automatic presses to advantage. 
The total work sent out was discovered 
to be approximately only 15 per cent of 
the time of the cylinder press—but this 
fact would not have been discovered 
while the press was in the plant. 
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Thirty-five Years of 
“Learnin’ How” 


HERE was a horseshoe-pitching con- 
BL ee in a small town in Kansas. One 
old fellow was flinging the shoes around 
the peg with uncanny accuracy. 

One of the onlookers, unmistakably 
metropolitan in his dress and manner, 
was very plainly impressed. After the 
match he sidled up to the winner. “Hey, 
pop, how do you get them on as regular 
as that ?” 

The countryman shrugged his shoul- 











ders. “I dunno . . . unless it’s thirty 
years of learnin’ how.” 

That’s about as good a way as any to 
explain what it takes to produce prof- 
itable, resultful, direct advertising. 

We don’t know of any sure-fire rules 
or guidebooks. But we’ve spent thirty- 
five years in “learnin’ how.” 











A novel and effective business-paper advertisement 
used by the Charles Francis Press, of New York City 


Plants C and D, getting tired of low 
production in all their bindery depart- 
ments, closed these out entirely, giving 
the work to a trade bindery. 

Plants E, F, and G discovered that 
each firm was using an embossing ma- 
chine, a bronzing machine, drill-punch- 
ing machine, a gold-stamping machine, 
and a ruling machine, and each with 
ridiculously low production. Two sets of 
machines were eliminated and one plant 
does all of this accommodation work. 

Plant H, with fifteen small presses, 
after a careful checkup decided that it 
could do the same work on five auto- 
matic presses of a slightly larger size. 
The saving in labor alone totaled many 
thousands of dollars a year, without 
even allowing for the better grade of 
work, and these new machines almost 
bought themselves. 

Plant I was even more drastic. This 
plant scrapped everything but a mini- 
mum amount of type equipment and a 
few small presses, automatic and other- 
wise; even its paper supply is largely 
bought already cut. No binderies, no ac- 
commodation equipment—nothing but 
type and presses! And this firm’s profit 
is so large and its production so eco- 
nomical that you would hardly believe 
it if I told you the amounts. 

Production figures taken for the last 
twelve years in this eastern city have 
proved that $40,000 a year, or approxi- 
mately 11 per cent of the gross profit, 
has been lost in the mechanical produc- 
tion of printing by local printers, chiefly 
through underequipment in profitable 
departments and overequipment in ac- 
commodation machinery. Although the 
profit throughout the last twelve years 
has been substantial, it would have been 
doubled had these evils not existed. 

You may have been wondering, while 
reading this, what becomes of the over- 
head and the men who are affected by 
these changes. The usual question when 
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any changes are suggested is that the 
plant will still have the same overhead 
that must be carried by the other de- 
partments. Unless the proprietor is han- 
dicapped with a long-term lease or the 
ownership of a building, the question of 
overhead is not serious, as the changes 
enumerated have all resulted in the need 
of less floor space, less insurance, less 
taxes, less depreciation, and less interest, 
and in some cases a less number of men. 
Even though a lease must be carried for 
a few years, the loss in rent is not as 
much as the savings in other directions. 

The question of what is to become of 
men who are not needed through these 
changes is not a serious one. Most of this 
accommodation equipment is not pro- 
vided with regular help. It is usually 
operated by someone that is already em- 
ployed, usually someone whose wages 
do not warrant his working on such 
equipment, but as the machine and the 
man are already there it is usually han- 
dled in that way. 

Wherever employes must be let out it 
has been the rule to try to find them a 
position elsewhere. In cases where it is 
known that no hardship will occur by a 
man losing his place, he being finan- 
cially able to accept the loss of position, 
the plants have released him, or, if keep- 
ing him, have divided the remaining 
work equally between those employed 
temporarily on a shorter-week basis. 

Another case where it was too late to 
stop the sheriff might be interesting to 
you. A printer who had plunged into 
financial troubles to the point where his 
plant had been attached by the credi- 
tors, called a meeting of his creditors, 
who numbered 125, to discuss ways and 
means of settling his difficulties. The 
ordinary procedure would have been to 
throw him into bankruptcy, accept ten 
or fifteen cents on the dollar, and have 
him start up again around the corner. 
The printer wished to stay in business, 
however, and, instead of the expense of 
going through the bankruptcy courts, a 
creditors’ committee was formed which 
sold every piece of his equipment that 
was proved to be unnecessary. 

This move raised considerable cash. 
Having his plant then in an efficient 
state, the printer was able to get a few 
personal loans which enabled him to 
buy back the equipment he needed for 
operating efficiently. The creditors re- 
ceived fifty cents on the dollar instead 
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of ten or fifteen cents, the courts got 
nothing, the plant was properly set up, 
his financial worries were over, a few 
competitors secured some well needed 
bargains, and I believe everyone got the 
best out of it that was possible. 

These examples are but a few of the 
things which have been and can be done 





to weather this depression, even though 
nothing has been touched upon concern- 
ing the question of unprofitable cus- 
tomers and classes of work. We may as 
well realize that our hope during these 
difficult days depends almost entirely 
on the corrections we make right inside 
our plants rather than outside. 





Business Review for May 


ARRING the recent disturbance in the 
Far East, it is safe to say that at no 
period during the past two years has 
real encouragement been as widely pres- 
ent as now. There is a relaxing of the 
tenseness and strain so noticeable earlier 
in the year, while the determined will to 
push ahead appears stronger. Indeed a 
revival of industrial activity is perhaps 
much nearer than is generally believed. 
To a great extent hopes of early in- 
dustrial improvement seem to have been 
centered on the automobile industry. In 
spite of the fact that sales of cars are 
substantially below a year ago, automo- 
tive lines have benefited to some extent 
by the stimulus provided through the 
introduction of new models. According 
to the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, motor-car production in the 
United States during April was esti- 
mated at 146,584 units, an increase of 
15 per cent over March, but 58 per cent 
under the figures for April a year ago. 
The Federal Reserve Board sounded 
a note of encouragement when the dec- 
laration was made that banking condi- 
tions in the United States during April 
showed it to be the third consecutive 
month of betterment. Money in circula- 
tion in this country on April 30 had in- 
creased by $5,008,156 as compared with 
March 31. An upward trend in bank de- 
posits, after seven months of almost con- 
tinuous decline, is also to be taken as an 
appreciable indication of improvement. 
Preliminary figures on the value of 
department-store sales show a consider- 
ably larger increase during April than 
the estimated seasonal amount. The in- 
dex was 81 in April, against 72 in March 
and 78 in February. In comparison with 
a year ago the volume of sales for April 
was 24 per cent smaller, and the aggre- 
gate for the first four months of the year 
was 21 per cent less. Sales of seventeen 
groups of chain stores and mail-order 


concerns operating retail outlets aggre- 
gated $93,952,689, as reported for April, 
in comparison with $108,129,786 for 
April, 1931. One of the large mail-order 
houses reports that the business of its 
farm-implement division has set a new 
high mark for any like period during the 
last five years. Orders from this depart- 
ment to date have exceeded the com- 
bined sales in the corresponding periods 
of 1928, 1929, 1930, and 1931. 

Another somewhat encouraging sign 
was seen in the April reports of new 
building contracts. These were shown to 
be at a daily average of nearly $5,000,- 
000, a gain of approximately $500,000 
beyond the average for the preceding 
month. Steel, however, remains at a low 
ebb. A decline of 145,587 tons in the 
backlog of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration during April represented the 
thirteenth consecutive decline. Only one 
major industry has been taking a rea- 
sonable portion of the steel output dur- 
ing the last few months: the automotive 
trade. Demands from the railroad, farm- 
implement, and building industries have 
been under their normal requirements. 
Many of the larger users of steel are 
drawing on their stocks to avoid making 
additional purchases at this time. 

Glancing at the statements given out 
by statistical bureaus we find that Bab- 
son states that no logical reasons exist 
for any extreme current pessimism, and 
that the greatest opportunities of a gen- 
eration now exist. The Guaranty survey 
believes that the last few weeks have 
seen continued improvement in under- 
lying conditions, not only in sentiment, 
but to some extent also in the more tan- 
gible features of the financial situation. 
The definite developments such as the 
marked lessening of bank failures and 
the return of hoarded money into circu- 
lation seem to indicate a pronounced 
change in public psychology. 
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Estimating Information Every Printer 
or Estimator Can Use to Advantage 


This Is the Sixth of a Series of Articles on Practical and Reliable Estimating. The Figures 
Used Are Not Those of Any Individual or Group, But Are Taken From Actual Production 
Records for Thousands of Printing Orders. Do Not Fail to Follow This Valuable Series! 


HE PRESS run of course is started 

immediately after the makeready 

proofs are okayed. This is another 
reason why the estimator must use care 
in his selection of a press, from a pro- 
duction standpoint. Many times the es- 
timator will find it more economical to 
split the form and use a smaller high- 
speed press, even though it requires an 
extra makeready and some additional 
work in the bindery. 

Naturally register work, slipsheeting, 
and high-grade halftone work will slow 
up production. However, slipsheeting is 
not now the bugaboo in the pressroom 
that it was in past years. This is due to 
the fact that inks are better made, and 
the pressmen handle difficult forms, with 
the equipment they have to work with, 
much better, I think, than in former 
years. There is another factor that will 
make slipsheeting almost a thing of the 
past; that is, a compound mixed into the 
ink, which has about the same effect on 
the ink as the thin spray of paraffin used 
with many four-color presses. 

Of course different grades of paper 
and cardboard affect the press speed. 

Another obstacle to high production 
that is removed by the use of smaller 
presses is the “holding press” time that 
is necessary on a work-and-turn form. 
On a larger machine, in order to give the 
sheets a chance to dry, it is necessary to 
hold the press. In some cases this is still 
necessary, but I do not believe it is done 
as much today as it has been in the past. 
Modern conditions make it imperative 
that the printer, if he is to be successful, 
must have machinery and equipment 
that will produce a reasonably high out- 
put. If the customer is penalized because 
of antiquated or worn-out machinery he 
will soon find it out and go elsewhere. 
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By JACK TARRANT 


If a printer possesses any specialized 
equipment he should use it to increase 
his profits, as the customer will benefit 
by better service. Almost all printers 
have accounts which they are serving 
well in some particular line. They get to 
know something of what these accounts 
are trying to accomplish, and therefore 
should specialize as much as possible in 
that particular line of business. They 
then have a selling talk that will make 
it much easier to secure other business. 

Certain kinds of work require the in- 
stallation of special presses and equip- 
ment. This naturally calls for the outlay 
of large sums of money, and it must be 
borne in mind that the only way to re- 
cover on this investment is through the 
sale of the product of this machinery. 





Advertising Is Needed 
by Industry NOW! 


ODAY advertising is needed more 
than ever before, said Walter Bu- 

chen, head of the Buchen Company, 
advertising agency, in a recent Chicago 
address before the Dotted Line Club. 
With smaller selling staffs being used, 
and contact with buyers more difficult 
than ever, the importance of advertis- 
ing is far greater than during the “fat” 
years, he stated. 

Mr. Buchen claimed that far too fre- 
quently a sales representative receives 
credit for all the orders sent in from his 
territory, when in truth the firm’s ad- 
vertising has been responsible for most 
of this business. He continued: 

“Advertising has been oversold in the 
past because it was being sold for its 
by-product values. Now, when manu- 
facturers will no longer purchase adver- 
tising by-products, it is being undersold, 
because its direct sales value is not 
properly presented and appreciated.” 




















It happens in certain cases that a 
printer is led to take a contract requir- 
ing a large investment in this special 
machinery, and at the end of the con- 
tract finds himself in possession of a lot 
of equipment for which he has not been 
adequately reimbursed and which has 
little if any resale value. Contracts of 
this nature should be thoroughly inves- 
tigated as to permanency and reliability, 
and then be accepted only on the basis 
of covering a long period of time. 

We are running a page of production 
records from many different presses and 
you will notice that each of these sched- 
ules is made up of different classes of 
work. In order to give you some idea of 
what each of these classes comprises, 
and of what an important part the paper 
stock plays in production of a press, we 
will give you an explanation of each of 
the individual classes in the schedules 
which we have reproduced. 


PRESS-RUN CLASSIFICATIONS 
Class A 

Kinds of Forms.—All Class A make- 
ready forms when run on the following 
papers: poster; M. F. book; antique 
and eggshell; offset; cover, not coated; 
litho or plate label, coated one side; 
bond, flat and ledger; light-weight un- 
coated board; other paper of similar 
content and weight. 

Register—Type and border color 
combinations not requiring register. 

Ink.—Black or color, except gold or 
other metallic ink. 


Class B 
Kinds of Forms.—Class B makeready 
forms, other than those with Class A 
rating, on: poster; M. F. book; antique 
and eggshell; S. & S. C. book, medium 
and heavy; offset; bond, flat and ledger ; 
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Time ReEQuiIRED FOR NUMBER 
or Impressions NoteD 
Class Each | 
of 500 | 1,000 | 2,000 | 5,000 | Add’! | Avge. 
Work 1,000 Impr. 
a en an 
Time | Time | Time | Time | Time | Hour 
Class A| .5 | 1.0 | 1713.8) .7 | 1,425 
| B| 611.1 | 1.9 | 4.2] .8 | 1,330 
| c| .7 | 1.3 | 2.2 | 4.6] .85] 1,200 
| D| .8 | 1.5 | 2.8 | 5.2 | 1.0 | 1,075 
a CT SLAP TSS LST ta we 
PLATEN PRESS, 12 by 18 
Time RequrrepD FoR NUMBER 
| or Impressions NoTep 
Class Bach 
of 500 | 1,000 | 2,000 | 5,000 | Add’l Avge. 
Work 1,000 Impr. 
. an 
Time | Time | Time | Time | Time | Hour 
Class A 6 1.1 2.0 4.2 .8 | 1,200 
B| .7 | 1.3 | 2.3 | 4.6 88 | 1,125 | 
| Cc B84 45 7 2.7 1-45:2 0 | 1,000 
D 9 1 3.0 ef | 900 
. Ela0o | 19 134 162 | 22 840 | 

































































MIEHLE VERTICAL, 132 by 20 











Press-Run 


Tables 


Save this issue. You may want to refer 
to the tables as later articles appear 








MIEHLE HORIZONTAL, 22 by 28 
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3 Each 

of 1,000 | 2,000 | 5,000 }10,000] Add’! | Avge 
Work 000 | Impr. 

a Se Se! |S : an 
| Time | Time | Time | Time | Time | Hour 
Class A| 6 | 1.0 | 2.6 | 4.7 | .41 | 2,450 
Bele o7 slate a7 IeSeO. | mas ules 
c| . | 1.4 | 2.9 | 5.3 | .45 | 2,200 
| D| 9 | 16 | 3.0 | 5.6 | .47 | 2,150 
| E|1.0 | 1.8 | 3.2 | 5.8 | .48 | 2,085 





METHOD OF USING PRESS-RUN TABLES 
The following factors must be determined: 
1. The quantity to be run. 
2. The class of work to be done. 


KELLY No. 2, 22 by 34 


CYLINDER PRESS, 25 by 38 
















































































Time RequireD For NuMBER 
oF Impressions Notep 

Class Each 
se 1,000 | 2,000 | 5,000 |10,000] Add’! | Avge 
Work 1,000 | Impr. 
an 
Time | Time | Time | Time | Time | Hour 
Class A 9 1:7 | 40° | 6.7 .64 | 1,555 
B 195) F28) | AS ree .69 | 1,454 
Cit 220: (eG: te 73 | 1,364 
DD} 1.2 23 53 8.5 8 1,213 
E | 1.4 25 5.8 | 9.4 -91 | 1,100 





CYLINDER PRESS, 33 by 46 





TiweE REQuIRED FOR NUMBER 


or Impressions NoTeD 












































Class Each 
wt, | 1000 | 2,000 | 5,000 }10,000 Addl —_ 
Time | Time | Time | Time | Time Hour 
Class A | 1.0 | 2.0 | 4.5 | 8.0] .73 | 1,370 
B | 1.1 | 2.1 | 4.8 | 8.5] .78 | 1,280 
[2 23) \'s.2 1) oni 283), | 200 
|) 963" [225 a|5eSe oral. 29s ein10o 
E| 1.5 | 2.8 | 6.4 | 11.1| 1.0 | 1,000 





CYLINDER PRESS, 38 by 50 
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or Impressions Notep 
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| Hour 
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KELLY B, 17 by 22 








Class 
Work 1,000 | 
Time |’ | 
| Class A 
— 
, et 
= se 
| E 
| 
| oe lan 
Work | ani 
| Time | 
| Class A 6 | 
= s , | 
Cc 7 | 
D| .75 | 
E | 8 | 


| ‘le 

| wy | 1,000 

| | Time Ti 

Class A | 6 

| Bl 7 

|  -C} «75 | 
D| .8 | 

| ea 





Time Requirep FoR NUMBER 
or Impressions Notep 








SIMPLEX, 20 by 26 





| | | Each |, 
2,000 | 5,000 |10,000) Add’! Avge. 
| | 1,000 Impr. 

lect | an 
Time | Time | Time |" Time Hour 
1.0 | 2.4 | 4.3 | .38 | 2,598 
It | 2.5 | 4.5 | “42. | 2,371 
1.3 | 2.8 | 5.3 | .49 | 2,037 
Ma Ba 1 37 | 53 aut 
[| 1.5 | 3.5 | 64 | .58 [4,711] 
_ Boe ee 





Time ReEQuirED FoR NUMBER 
oF Impressions NoTepD 






























































Time RequireED FoR NuMBER 
oF Impressions Notep 



































Class Each Class 
ae 1,000 | 2,000 | 5,000 |10,000 Aad = oe 
| Time Time | Time ‘Tae Time Hour 
"Class A} 7 “4.2 | 2.7 |] 5.1 | .50 | 2,050] | Class A 
i 
4d 323 16 | 34 62 | 1,615 C 
| D|1.0 | 1.9 | 4.0 | 7.8 | .76 | 1,320 
| Eli2/[21|44!e4|] 8 [1250] | £ 
















































































Each 
1,000 | 2,000 | 5,000 |10,000] Add’l | Avse- 
1,000 | !mpr. 
— capaci an 
Time | Time | Time | Time | Time | Hour 
Tat | 220" | 498" | ¥eto7 |) 277) iso 
on ee Rs eae er 
1.3) | 24 | SO 9s) est niso 
ea | 255) || sso olor |) 295" 1los0 
1.6 | 2.8 | 6.2 | 11.1] 1.05 | 940 





MIEHLE UNIT, 28 by 403 


CYLINDER PRESS, 42 by 56 





Time ReEQuiIrRED FoR NUMBER 
or Impressions NotepD 








Class | Each 
of 1,000 | 2,000 | 5,000 |10,000) Add’! | Avge- 
Work | 1,000 | [mpr. 
a: Se Ni eg a 
Time Time Time Time Time | Hour 
Class A | .7 | 1.3 | 2.8 5.3 | .49 | 2,030 
Bi a) 4s | 3.5 | 6.0 | .57 | 1,750 
Cl 8515106 [ 3.7 | 6.2 | .59 | 1,690 
D} 9 | 1.7 | 3.9 | 6.5 | .62 | 1,600 
E}1o | 18 | 41 | 67 64 | 1,550 
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1,000 | 2,000 | 5,000 |10,000) Add’! 

1,000 
Tae Piene Sanaa “Tine Time 
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aa 13) 531 Oe) 
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CYLINDER PRESS, 22 by 34 


CYLINDER PRESSES, 68, 74 





Time RequirReD FOR NUMBER 
or Impressions Notep 











ne ~~ Each oan 
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| Trwe RequireD FoR NUMBER Time Requirep For NuMBER 
| oF Impressions Notep oF Impressions Notep 
Class | | | Each Class Each 
of 1,000 | 2,000 } 5,000 |10,000} Add’! | Avge. of | 1,000 | 2,000 | 5,000 |10,000} Add’! | Avge 
Work 1,000 | Impr. Work 1,000 | !™Pr. 
et ae eco | tan iaaress an 
Ti ime | Time | Time | Time | Time | Hour Time | Time | Time | Time | Time | Hour 
Class A .85 1.6 3.8 6.2 6 1,665 Class A Pe 2.2 §.2 10.0 re) 1,100 
B | 9 | Ly ee 6.7 64 | 1,557 Sf a3 24° 1 5.5 (10:3 -95 | 1,050 
Cc | 1.0 LD 4 ot 7 1,454 Cr) 45 2:6 | 5.0 1 1057 | UGS 950 
D | i 2.1 5.0 8.3 8 1,280 D| 1.6 2.8 6.3 12-8)4 (825 800 
a eee 
1 I | 1.3 Z8 5.6 9.1 9 1,150 E 1.8 a2 7.5 13:3 (1.36 750 
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litho or plate label, coated one side; any 
paper of content and weight similar to 
any of those given above. Class A or 
Class B makeready forms on onion-skin 
and French folio, and paper of weight 
similar to these two: parchment; glass- 
ine; non-curling gummed; heavy board, 
coated or uncoated. 

Register —Any combination of Class 
A or Class B makeready forms requiring 
medium but not close register. 

Numbering Machines—Not more 
than three to a form. 

Perforating.—Forms containing not 
over three perforating rules. 

Ink.—Any of the above-cited forms 
and stock to be run in black or any color 
except gold or other metallic ink. 


Class C 


Kinds of Forms.—Class C makeready 
forms, other than those given a Class B 
ruling, on the following papers: S. &S.C. 
book ; coated book ; coated cover; bond, 
flat and ledger; Bible paper, litho or 
plate label; any papers similar to those 
cited above. Forms requiring ordinary 
close register but not the extra-fine reg- 
ister of color halftones or similar, re- 
gardless of number of spots or register. 
Solid tintwork. Gold or other metallic 
ink work. Small embossing forms. Small 
but not intricate die-cutting forms. 

Register—The following Class D 
makeready form is Class C running: 
Any close-register form with a large 
number of spots of register. 

Machine Bronzing —Any forms with 
heavy plates for machine bronzing. 

Numbering Machines.—Four to ten 
numbering machines to a form. 

Perforating —Formscontaining more 
than three perforating rules. 

Ink.—Any kind of ink. 


Class D 


Kinds of Forms.—Class D makeready 
forms, other than those given Class C 
rating, on following papers: fine coated ; 
enamel finished; dull coated. 

Register —These following Class E 
makeready forms are Class D running, 
except where such rating would conflict 
with Class E rating: Register forms con- 
taining a large number of spots of ex- 
ceedingly close register, requiring indi- 
vidual shifting of each spot of register. 
(A conflict in this rating might occur if 
such a form were profusely illustrated 
with fine color halftones requiring much 
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better than average work.) NoTE: Many 
process color forms take Class D rating 
for press running. 

Ink.—Any kind of ink. 


Class E 

Kinds of Forms.—Class E makeready 
forms, other than those given a Class D 
rating, on any paper. Forms to be hand 
bronzed. Work requiring the greatest 
care in running. Work that increases the 
wear and tear upon presses. There are 
other forms, such as for the running of 
placards with large size type on platen 
presses and occasionally on cylinder 
presses, which almost, and sometimes 
do, require turning over the press by 
hand. The running of such forms is out- 
side any of the records given. When such 
running time is to be used for a time lay- 
out the estimator should use his best 
judgment as to the extra time allowance 
over Class E running. 

Numbering Machines.—Over twenty 
numbering machines to a form. 

Ink.—Any kind of ink. 

The following will give you an illus- 
tration of how these schedules are used. 

Example: What would be the run- 
ning time on 25,000 sheets of four-color 
process work, run on high-grade enamel 
stock and produced on a 38 by 50 press? 

Answer: According to the classifica- 
tion this would be Class D running, be- 
cause of the grade of paper and the close 
register. Therefore, by referring to the 
38 by 50 press schedule, tracing down 
the column headed “Class of Work” to 
Class D, and following this over to the 
column headed “10,000,” you will find 
that the time for the first 10,000 is 10.0 
hours. Then, if you trace over to the col- 
umn headed “Each Additional 1,000,” 
the schedule shows .95 which is the time 
for each additional 1,000. This multi- 
plied by 15, which is the number of 
thousands left, will give us 14.25 hours, 
and this, added to the time for the first 
10,000, makes 24.25 hours, or 

First 10,000 10.00 hours 

Each additional 1,000 = 

.95 X 15 = 14.25 hours 


TOTAL 24.25 hours 

The balance of the three colors would 
be worked out in the same manner for 
each color to be used. 

(The estimating problem for the cur- 
rent issue, with a complete specification 
sheet and cost schedule, will be found on 
the following page.) 





If You Doubt That Prosperity Will 
Follow Depression, Read This 

It isa gloomy moment in history. Not 
for many years—not in the lifetime of 
most people who read this paper—has 
there been so much grave and deep ap- 
prehension; never has the future seemed 
so incalculable as at this time. In our 
own country there is universal commer- 
cial prostration and panic, and thou- 
sands of our poorest fellow-citizens are 
turned out against the approaching win- 
ter without employment, and without 
the prospect of it. 

Over in France the political cauldron 
seethes and bubbles with uncertainty; 
Russia hangs, as usual, like a cloud, dark 
and silent upon the horizon of Europe; 
while all the energies, resources, and in- 
fluences of the British Empire are sorely 
tried, and are yet to be tried more sorely, 
in coping with the vast and deadly In- 
dian resurrection, and with its disturbed 
relations in China. 

It is a solemn moment, and no man 
can feel an indifference (which, happily, 
no man would even pretend to feel) in 
the issue of events. 

Of our own troubles no man can see 
the end. They are, fortunately, as yet 
mainly commercial; and if we are only 
to lose money, and by painful poverty 
to be taught wisdom—the wisdom of 
honor, of faith, of sympathy, and of 
charity—no man need seriously despair. 
And yet the very haste to be rich, which 
is the occasion of this widespread calam- 
ity, has also tended to destroy the moral 
forces with which we are to resist and 
subdue the calamity. 

Good friends, let our conduct prove 
that the call comes to men who have 
large hearts, however narrowed their 
homes may be; who have open hands, 
however empty their purses. In time of 
peril we have nothing but manhood, 
strong in its faith in God, to rely upon; 
and whoever shows himself truly a God- 
fearing man now, by helping wherever 
and however he can, will be as blessed 
and beloved as a great light in darkness. 


Not 1932, But History! 

Now comes the remarkable fact. What 
you have just read was not written yes- 
terday, about conditions of today—but 
is a verbatim reprint of an editorial 
which appeared in Harper’s Weekly on 
October 10, 1857. No better description 
of present conditions could be penned. 
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1857 ... the same year that saw the 
opening of the bank which is now called 
“Mercantile-Commerce.” July of that 
year was normal. September marked the 
beginning of depression. This editorial 
appeared in October. Seventeen months 
later, in March, 1859, business was back 
at normal again. 

“Of our own troubles no man can see 
the end.” They said that in 1857, and it 
has been said many times, before and 
since. Depressions have occurred in our 
American business since the Revolution- 
ary War, and every one in turn has 
looked black, seemed unending. 

Every one has been followed by re- 
covery, and prosperity.—A Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
advertisement which appeared in the 
St. Louis “Globe-Democrat.” 





Sears, Roebuck Catalog Comprises a 
Huge Order for Chicago Firms 
Included in a recent issue of Fortune 

is an article called ““‘The Great Ameri- 

can Salesman,” which is, in other words, 
the Sears, Roebuck catalog. This book 
contains 48,000 items on 1,183 pages 

and is received twice yearly by 7,000,- 

000 families. It is a book that costs 

nothing to receive, yet a sum of more 

than $8,000,000 a year is spent to make 
and distribute it. 

The percentages of each dollar spent 
to produce and distribute it are: 


Paper for the 1,183 pages...... 27.1 
Presswork and composition.... 24.7 
Electrotyping, artwork, etc. ... 12.5 
Binding, handling, etc. ........ 10.7 
Distribution cost ............. 25.0 


Sears, Roebuck, as is quite generally 
known, closed its own private printing 
plant some years ago, and now lets con- 
tracts for the printing, half to the W. F. 
Hall Printing Company and half to the 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company. 

The difficulties involved in producing 
this book are of course tremendous. To 
mention only one, there is the matter of 
paper. While the catalog is in process 
the paper must be tested and weighed 
continuaily. It is said that certain damp 
days will make the paper stock absorb 
enough moisture to throw the entire cat- 
alog over the three-pound limit into an- 
other mailing classification that will cost 
the company some tens of thousands of 
extra dollars.—From a bulletin issued 
by printing students of the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 
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Can You Estimate This Order Accurately? 


HE PROBLEM this month is 5,000 du- 

plicate forms, printed two sides. The 
original is white; duplicate, pink. The 
only change is the word “original” at 
the top of the form, this changing to 
“duplicate” on the pink sheet. The type 
form consists of a box with four box 
heads and sixteen rule lines, which take 
up the lower half of the first page; and 
the balance of this page is typed with 
rules filling out the rest of the lines. 


The back of the sheet consists of 
thirty lines of type and rules spaced out 
to fill 634 by 9% inches. The same type 
form runs on the back of both the origi- 
nal and duplicate sheets. 

NotE.—The May problem’s answers 
will be analyzed in the July issue, June 
answers in August, and so on. Thus you 
will have plenty of time to prepare good 
estimates and get them in for comment! 
Send in your estimate on this problem. 




















































































































“y Printing Estimate Specification 
fo) Full Information Saves Time and Avoids Error 
Salesman. Date JUNE 1932 
Name 
of Customer INLAND PRINTER Buyer 
Address 205 WEST WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO Tel. No. 
aniniiead 5000 DUPLICATE SETS 
Description 
‘5 INSIDE (BLEEDS) CEXVEROLEEDS) _BND-OHEEP coal ERVEDOPE 
Sizes 8-1/2 x11 . x « « 
INSIDE SOUR BD sHErP 
BLACK 
Color of ink §=|——_—_______| 
Inside WHITE 20 LB, BOND @ 22¢ = ORIGINAL 
Paper Stock | CoM PINK 16 LBs BOND @ 233¢ = DUPLICATE 
Gad Shest-(Single.os-Double) 
Rateleo _ Fp 
Composition | -Si#¢ Type Pase_s03 /ax9-1/2 Handset Ahonume. Linotype _ Sole 
THE ONLY CHANGE IS THE WORD "ORIGINAL" to"DUPLICATE” 
Electrotypes | "Wis baaies -P-Be Morented- 
FOLENS | Norot-holde-and How-Fotded ae 
AD | 
nice nt 
ice Stitch | Savttth 
Gather _ = Side Gloth Serip 
Binding fanaa Silk-Sesn tip. 
Bestorate | Seticle : 
Qinck peek Pacis 
Stamps.or Permit Rd.Gosner 
Art Work and Eurnished Line Cuts 
Engraving WeMake Registes Squld-F. Vege. Re atocd 
How Packed 
Ship 
When Wanted 
Remarks _____PRINTED TWO SIDES thors, 
Costs to Be Used When You Make Your Estimate 
Hand composition: 6... <.6s.5.50645 $3.75 Cylinder presses, 34 and 41 inches. . .$4.55 
Slug-machine composition ......... 3.70 Cylinder presses, 46 and 50 inches... 4.97 
Monotype keyboard .............. 2.41 Cylinder presses, 53 and 56 inches... 5.10 
CASH? scinvscccccctcsusseics. vase 2005 ‘Cylinder presses, 62-and65 inches... 510 
Platen press (M.F.), 10 by 15....... 2.07 Cylinder presses, 68 and 74 inches... 5.10 
Platenpress:( MP); 12 by 18....5.. 237 —“Bwexeoleripress <6 6..506605555 310 6.50 
Small automatic, 12 by 19.......... 276  CubtingawMachiNnes: ...:6.c56040050< ss 2.61 
Small automatic, 17 by 22.......... 2.76 | Bindery C (small machines)........ 1.82 
Small automatic, 20 by 26.......... 3.90 Bindery D (girls’ handwork)........ 1.13 
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Main Street Will Always Buy Printing 


Based on a Convincing Sales Idea 


By LAWRENCE KERN 


YOUNG printer opened up a print- 

A shop in the new suburb of Stone- 

hurst. He started out by calling 

on a hustling young merchant who con- 
ducts a men’s store on Main Street. 

“TI want to show you something,” he 
said to the storekeeper. “This is a map 
of Stonehurst and also a directory of its 
streets, made into a little folder 2 by 4 
inches in size. You know this suburb is 
laid out irregularly, and folks are for- 
ever getting lost trying to locate friends 
and relatives. Every person around here 
will want this map and guide, and will 
come to your store to get it. I can print 
a marker of your store and name in red 
ink on the map, and you will still have 
one page for your advertisement. The 
price is reasonable—these are the fig- 
ures. Are you sold?” 

“Sure!” said the merchant. “It’s just 
the thing I’ve been looking for!” 

Next the printer visited Mrs. Kane, 
who conducts a confectionery store and 
soda fountain. “Mrs. Kane,” he compli- 
mented the proprietress, “you have a 
nice place here and you cater to many 
young folks. You would like to get the 
high-school trade, but you have compe- 
tition nearer the school. Now here is 
just the thing to draw that crowd. This 
ticket, in the shape of a playing card, 
has the words and choruses of two of 
the latest song hits printed on one side 
and room for your ad on the other. Why 
not let me print some for you and a new 
card of songs each week? If you'll make 
a year’s contract I can give you a spe- 
cially attractive price.” 

“Well,” she answered, “it looks like a 
good idea. I'll give it a trial.” 

And following that, the young printer 
made his way to a dry-goods store. He 
had a nice chat with the owner, who ex- 
plained the difficulty of competing with 
the large department stores in town, and 
told the printer that the store’s trade is 
mostly with thrifty housewives, and that 
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he found it hard to make anything but 
very small sales. Advertising? Oh yes, he 
believed in it, but to buy large space in 
newspapers was out of the question. He 
had tried trading stamps, but they had 
lost the force of novelty. 

“T believe I have the right article for 
you,” replied the printer. “There is one 
thing that almost every woman likes, 
yet very seldom buys: visiting cards. I 
can give you such a price that you can 
give away fifty personal calling cards 
with every $10.00 or $15.00 purchase. 
If you consider that you get the results 
before you even pay for your ad, we 
should have no difficulty in coming to an 
agreement. Nor did they have any. 

But at Joseph Brown’s grocery and 
butcher shop the very ambitious young 
printer was received with open hostility. 
Joseph told him bluntly: “Printed stuff 
doesn’t help my business. Every year I 
give out calendars—nice ones, too. And 
once every year I get my calendar cus- 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


At a Few Cents 
a Name 


ou CAN command the attention of a 
Toa percentage of your pros- 
pects. You can, through well planned 
printed messages sent through the mails, 
present your claims in a way that will 
interest them, make a favorable impres- 
sion, and profitably influence sales. 

You can tell your story to every logi- 
cal prospect on your list, once a month 
or as often as you wish, and do it force- 
fully and persistently, at low cost. 

Isn’t it now you need to do this? 

We help the progressive business men 
develop more sales through this simple 
method of printed salesmanship by mail. 
May we tell you how we can help you? 

Just mail the card ... or phone us. 











This copy, in the house-organ of Garrett & Massie, 
Richmond, skilfully stresses direct mail’s merits 


tomers and then I don’t see them till the 
next year. It is throwing money away!” 
“But,” remonstrated the printer, “you 
admit that people do come to get the 
printed things? Then if they were given 
out oftener people would come oftener!” 

Here Mr. Brown was called away to 
wait on a customer. When he returned 
he remarked: “It’s a funny thing that, 
in spite of all the cookbooks sold and 
given away, and all the recipes pub- 
lished regularly in newspapers and mag- 
azines, women come in to ask me what 
to buy and what to cook. If some of 
them would only remember half of the 
things that I and my wife told them 
they could save a lot of our time and 
more of their money!” 

The young printer seized this unex- 
pected opportunity. After many argu- 
ments and conferences, in which Mrs. 
Brown participated, it was agreed that 
the Browns would issue weekly a per- 
forated sheet of very simple recipes and 
household hints. A loose-leaf cover was 
furnished to those showing a one-dollar 
purchase, and the weekly sheets were 
not distributed outside the store. Soon 
the people came for the weekly recipes 
just as they did for the calendars! 

And thus the young printer made the 
rounds, and so far as possible persuaded 
the storekeepers to issue printed matter 
regularly. He induced the druggist to 
get out a compendium of patent medi- 
cines, antiseptics, etc., classifying them 
and briefly describing their differences. 
He also printed for the druggist a prac- 
tical list of items for the family medicine 
closet, and later on a handy list of the 
names and telephone numbers of doc- 
tors and dentists in the neighborhood. 
For the hardware man he produced a 
short manual upon the use and care of 
tools and a treatise on the first princi- 
ples of carpentry work. 

For the baker this creative printer 
developed a little historical pamphlet in 
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which he pointed out very convincingly 
something that most people never knew 
—that stale bread is as wholesome as 
anything a person can put in his mouth. 
To the shoe dealer he sold the idea of a 
booklet cn the care of shoes, to teach 
children to keep their shoes clean and 
well polished, and also conveying the 
fact that three pairs of shoes, changed 


and well aired regularly, usually outwear 
four pairs each of which was worn con- 
tinuously. By teaching his customers to 
take care of their shoes the merchant 
got credit for the longer service rendered 
by the shoes he sold. 

Has it paid? It certainly has, in the 
friendship and loyalty of his customers 
as well as in his growing bank balance! 





If Automobiles Were Turned Out 
in the Same Way as Printing 


By CARL B. 


the final plans for that car you or- 
dered from us. We want you to check 
them over carefully and make certain 
that everything is absolutely correct— 
that each detail is just as you want it.” 

Mr. SmitH: “Fine! Let’s check the 
plans together. What do you say we start 
at the front and go right on back? Do 
these fenders extend far enough out? 
Well, if you think so we'll let them stay 
as they are. The radiator looks all right, 
but the wheels are a little small. Sup- 
pose we increase their diameter by six 
inches. That will give me more speed.” 

SALESMAN: “But, Mr. Smith, if we 
make the wheel that size it will be im- 
possible to get a tire to fit it!” 

Mr. Situ: “That’s the trouble with 
you fellows! You make everything in 
standard sizes and then expect the buyer 
to change his desires to conform with 
those sizes. I want the wheels six inches 
larger and we can find tires to fit. If we 
can’t find stock sizes I will have them 
made. Now that settles that! 

“Let’s look at the motor. It looks short 
to me. I like a longer power plant. If we 
straighten out the blades on the fan and 
take up this space between it and the 
radiator, we can lengthen the motor two 
inches. Let’s do that.” 

SALESMAN: “But, Mr. Smith, if you 
straighten the fan blades it will mate- 
rially affect the cooling system and cause 
you trouble! These blades are at an an- 
gle that will allow the greatest amount 
of air to be blown back on the motor. 
Then that space between the radiator 
and the fan is necessary as a safety mar- 
gin. If your fan ever gets out of align- 
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oseprone “Well, Mr. Smith, here are 
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ment the blades are apt to touch the 
radiator and cause damage to the car. 
You would be in for a great deal of 
trouble and expense if you made those 
changes as you suggest!” 

Mr. Situ: “Well, that motor has to 
be longer. You fellows should know how 
to do it, so I will leave it to you. If you 
cannot do it I will find an automobile 
maker that can make it to suit me. 

“Let us see, the oil capacity is six 
quarts. That’s too much. It will break 
me to buy oil for that car. I want the oil 
capacity to be reduced to two quarts.” 

SALESMAN: “IT don’t see how that can 
be done. Our engineers have determined 
that six quarts is the proper amount to 
lubricate this car. To use less than that 
would be dangerous.” 

Mr. Situ: “I always have felt that 
you fellows get a rake-off from the oil 
companies! I have driven cars for fifteen 
years, and have always believed that the 
average car requires about three times 
too much oil. I am going to prove that I 
am right. You fellows make that crank- 
case small enough to allow but two 
quarts of oil. If you don’t want to do 
that I will have this car made some- 
where else the way I want it! 

“Now that sun visor should be two 
inches lower, and a cheaper glass must 
be used in the windshield. Another thing 
I want is padlocks for the doors. Those 
good-looking and dainty locks can be 
opened by a child. I want big, heavy 
padlocks. Do you understand? I don’t 
want any running board either. You can 
do without it and cut down our cost. 

“Now then, when we make all of those 
changes we will have a real automobile. 





I know your men at the plant will say a 
lot of these things should not be done— 
but what do they know about how an au- 
tomobile should drive, ride, and look? 
They are merely the fellows who make 
them, not the ones who have to use them. 
You know, I used to be in the automo- 
bile business myself. I worked at the 
Lacidac factory back in 1911. I spent 
two months at it, and, believe me, we 
really built automobiles in those days! 
You just tell your plant that this is the 
way the customer wants it done, and 
that it must be done this way.” 

Six weeks later the telephone rings in 
the private office of the president of the 
automobile company. 

PRESIDENT: “Hello. Yes, good after- 
noon, Mr. Smith. What is it?” 

Mr. SmitH: “What in the name of 
common sense is the matter with you fel- 
lows? That car you have been making 
for me has just been delivered, and I 
want you to come over and look at it. 
Frankly, it looks like a cross between a 
prairie schooner and a broken-down bi- 
cycle. I thought you fellows knew how 
to make automobiles or I would have 
gotten someone else to make it. 

“You say you made it according to 
the specifications that were approved by 
me? I am not in the automobile business. 
I can’t tell anything about a set of speci- 
fications. You should not have accepted 
any of my suggestions if you knew they 
were wrong. If I knew more about it 
than you I’d have built it myself. 

“It checks back to you. I won’t accept 
it, and, furthermore, I am going to get 
someone else to make me a car. I am 
through, I tell you! Come over and get 
this atrocity and take it back!” 

PRESIDENT: “I am sorry, Mr. Smith, 
but I am not in the automobile business. 
I quit thirty seconds ago. Good-bye!” ° 





Radio dissemination of news and of 
speeches is not now the 100 per cent per- 
fect medium that it was considered four 
years ago. While there are more radios 
than ever, there are more diversions, in- 
terferences, and cheap programs to dis- 
gust the public. In many cities outside 
stations cannot be tuned in with satis- 
faction, resulting in a restriction of the 
reception to one station, already operat- 
ing without attention. In other words, 
publicity media that people pay directly 
to get, and want, should be the most ef- 
fective for any purpose.—G. L. Caswell. 
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and Various Other Photomechanical Methods Which 
Connect Photography With Processes of Printing 


OENGRAVING 


By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


























Queries on Making of Highlight-Halftone 
Negatives Outnumber All Others 

The increased use of the offset press 
has brought a demand for highlight-half- 
tone negatives with the finest dots in the 
highest lights left out entirely, quite dif- 
ferent from the highlight negatives for 
photoengravings as told about here in 
years past. The best method, after all, 
to get rid of the highest lights is to use a 
polished plate glass of precisely the 
same thickness as the halftone screen in 
making a second exposure through the 
plate glass to close up the highlights. 
The plateholder in the camera should be 
so snug-fitting as to go back into exactly 
the same place when substituting the 
plate glass for the screen. Further, the 
stops should be those known as “Horgan 
stops,” used by the newspaper photogra- 
phers to get halftone negatives with the 
greatest contrast possible. 

The highlight stop is a large square 
one having extended corners, while the 
shadow stop is a small square opening so 
cut in the pasteboard diaphragm that 
the sides of the square aperture will be 
parallel with the sides of the apertures 
in the screen; that is, they must be at 
angles of 45 degrees with the sides of the 
screen itself. It is most important that 
the areas of the openings equal the open- 
ings in the usual round stops. 

The sensitive plate is put in the holder 
and the corners of the plate fastened in 
position with lumps of soft wax so as 
not to be jarred out of place when the 
plate holder is taken carefully from the 
camera and returned to its former posi- 
tion. The exposures will depend on the 
copy. The exposure through the plate 
glass can be tried at one-tenth to one- 
twelfth that of the screen exposure. 

After the screen exposure the plate- 
holder is carefully used and the plate 
glass substituted for its exposure. On 
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development of the negative it will be 


found that the highest lights are filled 
up with a veil which can be intensified, 
while the middle tones have fine grada- 
tion. “Cutting” with iodine-cyanid or 
Farmer’s reducer should never be em- 
ployed except with a pipette. The print- 
ing from this negative will be a little 
longer than usual, and should be stopped 
when the dots in the highest lights begin 
to show on the metal. Should they show 
after the metal is developed they can be 
washed away with a stiff small brush. 
+> 


Color Photos Taken From Air in France, 
Birthplace of Color Photography 

L’Illustration, widely known French 
weekly, prints in its February 27 issue 
three illustrations in full color which it 
claims are from the first snapshots in 
color made from a balloon. They were 
produced with the Finlay screen cam- 
era, which records the colors in one ex- 
posure, as the Lumiere plates do. Now 
that the English, French, and American 
publishers are bringing instantaneous 
color photography to the service of the 
printer and publisher, the dream of Du- 
cos du Hauron at last is realized. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Strength and | 
Stability 


Are vital essentials of all institutional 
advertising. Every strong institutional 
message, in order to succeed, must con- 
vey this impression in appearance as 
well as thought. Specialists in type, we 
know how to make institutional mes- 
sages “get across” to the reader 




















There’s wisdom in this blotter copy by the Ben C. 
Pittsford Company, Chicago advertising ty pographer 


Progress in Photomechanical Methods in 
England During the Year Just Elapsed 
H. Mills Cartwright, F.R.P.S., re- 

cords in the Photographic Journal what 

he finds noteworthy during the year: A 

noticeable feature has been the extended 

use of photogravure in the production 
of illustrated material formerly printed 
upon letterpress machines. This applies 
particularly to large editions (rotagra- 
vure), such as illustrated journals and 
store catalogs. There are many reasons 
for the selection of the photogravure 
process by advertising agents, publish- 
ers, and others, and the most obvious 
ones may be summed up in a few words. 
There are a few photogravure firms in 
this country operating on a large scale, 
well equipped with high-speed printing 
machines and organized in such a man- 
ner that they are able to turn out large 
quantities of work at a price with which 
letterpress printers cannot compete. The 
printed result has the qualities of depth 
and sparkle ordinarily associated with 
intaglio printing, even on cheap paper. 
The halftone and line photoengraving 
processes have been so perfected that it 
is not surprising, says Mr. Cartwright, 
that there is not much new to record. 
The idea of rotary printing from a 

collotype surface supported on celluloid 
or thin sheet-metal does not appear to 
have been taken up in England, though 
it is successfully worked in America. It 
is probable that there will be further de- 
velopments in this direction when a col- 
lotype film such as that of the Agfa 
Company has become available to the 
trade. Such a film, having the uniform 
quality of a modern dry-plate or film, 
requiring only simple apparatus and 
technique, would appeal to lithographic 
printers. It may be stated that it is pos- 
sible to print in the collotype manner 
from the Wellington Oleobr6ém film. 
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Rotagravure Color Supplement Continued 

in London “‘Times” Weekly Edition 

The March 17 weekly edition of the 
London Times has a rotagravure repro- 
duction in colors, from a painting, of a 
ship in full sail, which would be priced 
at several dollars in an art store. The 
Times says that it would have pub- 
lished a color supplement ere this, but 
it was not possible to rely on the avail- 
able color cameras to obtain the news 
pictures. A. G. Hillman has spent over 
a score of years in the development 
of cameras for color photography. His 
present camera has surmounted the dif- 
ficulty of taking a moving object. Two 
of the photographs in this latest issue 
are results of a new process which, it is 
claimed, in the near future will produce 
faithful copies of the natural colors of 
the subject photographed at snapshot 
speeds and by the use of an ordinary 
camera. It has already been predicted in 
this department that the more general 
use of printing in colors would probably 
come from the pioneering work of the 
movies and the newspapers. 
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Printers Desire to Use Photoengravings 
as Part of Their Offset Equipment 

C. Montauriol & Son, Torreon, Coa- 
huila, Mexico, is but one of many print- 
ing firms which have been induced to 
take up offset printing because the prod- 
uct is so much greater than their typo- 
graphic presses can give. They have a 
photoengraving plant, and desire to 
transfer photoengravings to grained zinc 
plates for printing in the offset manner. 
They expect this department to advise 
them just how to do it. There is no “just 
how” method of doing this. As in mak- 
ing of halftone negatives, each workman 
acquires, after long practice, such skill 
that he scarcely ever makes a failure in 
transferring a photoengraved halftone 
to a grained zinc plate. You may see the 
transferrer working for an indefinitely 
long period of time without learning 
exactly how he does it. 

The present writer turned out hun- 
dreds of the transfers daily for printing 
from smooth lithographic stones. He no- 
ticed that the foreman transferrer dis- 
tributed the transfers among his men 
according to the individual skill which 
they had acquired in the different classes 
of subjects. Each one was an artist in 
his line. It has been found that sharper 
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transfers to grained zinc can be had by 
sensitizing the zinc and photoprinting 
the design on it from a negative. 

This is what one should do who has a 
photoengraving plant beneath the same 
roof as the offset presses. One advan- 
tage is that the negative does not have 
to be reversed for offset work. Another 
way to do this is to ink the halftone care- 
fully with a stiff black printing ink, 
when the ink is dry rub powdered mag- 
nesia into the etched parts of the half- 
tone, and then photograph the metal 
halftone and reproduce it as if it were 
line copy. What is needed in these cases 
is a competent transferrer, and informa- 
tion on this subject may be secured by 
addressing Albert E. Castro, 205 West 
Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


++ + 


“lllustrirte Zeitung” Has Probably Best 
Quality of Engraving and Printing 

Dr. William Sundermeyer, Berlin, fa- 
vors this department with a copy of the 
Illustrirte Zeitung, Leipsic, for March 
10, commemorating the 100th anniver- 
sary of the death of Germany’s master 
poet and man of letters, Johann Wolf- 
gang von Goethe, who died March 22, 
1832, in Weimar at the age of eighty- 
three. This issue of the Jllustrirte Zei- 
tung is largely a pictorial life of the 
author of “Faust,” taken from intaglio 
engravings, drawings, woodcuts, paint- 
ings, sculpture, and in fact any medium 
for producing pictures. 

The interesting feature to our readers 
is the exceptionally perfect manner in 
which all the illustrations were repro- 
duced by photoengraving at its best, and 
from which we are able to learn much. 
The copy was prepared for the photoen- 
graver by artists—that is evident. Mak- 
ing of halftone negatives was perfect. A 
175-line screen was employed, while we 
use a 133 screen or coarser, the advan- 
tages being that the 175 screen is not 
visible and does not show a “pattern” 
when reproducing steel engravings. The 
detail in all the halftones is clearer and 
the area of the halftone engravings can 
be smaller, so that the text referring to 
the illustration can be set alongside. 

The high quality of the paper used 
and the superb printing of this weekly 
are doubtless not excelled anywhere. 
There is not a trace of “modernism” to 
repel readers. This publication may be 
found in public libraries. 


Notably Artistic Letterpress and Offset 
Catalogs Should Stimulate Orders 

The Simmons iron-bed catalog for 
1932 arrives for criticism. It is such a 
notable exhibit of fine photoengraving 
and typographic and offset presswork 
that it is worthy of nothing but com- 
mendation here. The catalog consists of 
140 pages 10 by 12 inches in size. In lay- 
out, typography, photography, engrav- 
ing, color, and offset printing there is 
nothing to suggest as to improvement. 

One interesting feature is that the 
photoengraved illustrations are framed 
in rules printed by offset in silver in per- 
fect register with the letterpress half- 
tones, proving that the two methods of 
printing can assist each other. The silver 
borders, if printed from the rules direct, 
would most surely have given consider- 
able trouble in makeready. 

The beautiful cover, wood-grained in 
silver with traces of gold, is most artis- 
tic. The name and date on the cover are 
embossed in silver on a black ground. 
The whole is highly creditable to the 
Meisenheimer Printing Company, Mil- 
waukee, which produced this catalog. 

Buckbee-Meers Company, Limited, 
St. Paul, the well known photoengrav- 
ing firm, sends a catalog on Seegar cabi- 
nets, showing how delicate gradations of 
shadows can be handled better by offset 
on rough-surfaced paper if the highlight 
halftones are properly made as they are 
here. The illustrations of twenty-four 
homes on the back page, each one a trifle 
larger than an air-mail postage stamp, 
are triumphs of offset reproduction. 





A schoolboy asked his father, “How 
much is $50,000?” and received the an- 
swer, “It’s a h—] of a lot of money!” 
That’s what we said when informed that 
the Maqua Company has spent about 
that sum recently on new press equip- 
ment. Included in this purchase are four 
horizontals. Bob isn’t in the habit of 
buying lollypops just for fun, so he must 
feel pretty sure that the elusive “corner” 
has finally been turned. We understand 
that this new equipment is mostly re- 
placement of presses that were either 
badly worn or unsuited to the grade of 
work Maqua requires from all machines. 
Therefore this is not an overequipment 
spree, but a sound investment made at 
an opportune time.—From the secre- 
tary’s weekly letter, Capital District 
Typothetae, Albany, New York. 
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Printers’ Important Contributions to 


the Field of American 


shortly after the time when movable 

type was discovered, the printer was 
a man of many vocations. He was not 
only a printer; he was gifted in produc- 
ing his own manuscript, editing it, and 
preparing it for the press. When the 
books were finally printed it was his task 
to bind them and afterward peddle them 
from town to town until he had realized 
enough financial returns to undertake 
the production of a new work. 

Gutenberg and his contemporaries 
achieved even more than this. They also 
had to produce their type, ink, and pa- 
per by hand, as well as to construct the 
press on which their printing was pro- 
duced. The primitive conditions under 
which they labored would have discour- 
aged all but the hardiest. 

This condition prevailed in Europe 
for several centuries, with various modi- 
fications; and the early printers in this 
country were obliged to use very similar 
methods when they began to ply their 
trade—until the Industrial Revolution 
ushered in our modern methods of spe- 
cialization in business with their atten- 
dant uses and abuses. 

Under these circumstances the Amer- 
ican printer of early days could not help 
but leave his impress upon the literature 
of his day and later days. So we find our 
great printer Benjamin Franklin, who 
began to write at the early age of fifteen. 
His first efforts, although of good qual- 
ity, brought him no financial returns be- 
cause, in contributing for his brother’s 
newspaper, his work had to be done by 
stealth. His brother did not discover the 
anonymous writer until after his column 
had well impressed itself upon the mind 
of his delighted readers. 

What Benjamin Franklin has left for 
posterity is good literature, and is as 
popular today—after two hundred years 
of seasoning—as it ever was. There is no 
young man who reads the writings of 
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Benjamin Franklin without being af- 
fected or influenced by them. Following 
is a list of this printer’s writings: 

“Do Good” papers; “Dissertation on Lib- 
erty, Necessity, Pleasure, Pain”; “Baggatello” 
—short essays; Poor Richard’s Almanac; “Au- 
tobiography of Benjamin Franklin”; as well 
as a number of songs. 


Not long after Benjamin Franklin’s 
period a number of other printers ap- 
peared, and some of them followed in 
his footsteps; but none has exerted such 
a profound influence as Franklin. About 
a hundred years later, however, another 
great printer, Horace Greeley, born in 
1811, was as effective in his day. 

Horace Greeley was a country boy, 
and fond of books. His education was 
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Literature 


limited at the time he entered the print- 


’ ing shop of a country newspaper in the 


upper part of New York State. Greeley, 
being ambitious and anxious for an edu- 
cation, achieved both learning and an in- 
come in this venture. Several years later 
he had acquired the newspaper rights of 
his erstwhile employer. He made quite a 
success as an editor and publisher; and 
so effective was his work that he was ad- 
vised to seek a larger field for his lit- 
erary endeavors. 

He found that field in New York City 
—where he moved his shop and his pa- 
per. He became the founder of the New 
York Tribune, in his day the most influ- 
ential newspaper of the country. 

We know his prowess as an orator and 
writer of his day. We also know of the 
strong influence that he wielded as a 
statesman and great citizen. He also was 
a printer, of a time far different from 
Franklin’s; but he has also left some- 
thing with which to enrich our American 
literature. The published works of Hor- 
ace Greeley comprise the following: 

“Hints Toward Reform”; “Glances at Eu- 
rope”; “Overland Journey to San Francisco” ; 
“Recollections of a Busy Life’; “What I 
Know of Farming.” 

A few years after the birth of Greeley, 
another great American was born— 
Walt Whitman. Anyone who has read 
Whitman’s poetry will carry with him 
something which he will always remem- 
ber. He also was a printer early in his 
career, and earned his living by that 
trade upon several occasions. His contri- 
bution to American literature is a vol- 
ume of poetry called “Leaves of Grass.” 
Compared to other writers he has not 
given us much in quantity; but what he 
lacks there he fully makes up in quality. 

Henry Ward Beecher, who became a 
prominent Protestant preacher and pul- 
pit orator, was born in the year 1813. 
He was not only a good preacher, but 
was also a man of deep sympathies and 
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broad mind—one of those men who will 
be remembered for a long time after 
their departure from this life. 

He was a printer before he became a 
preacher; and he also contributed to 
several magazines—Cincinnati Journal, 
The Independent (New York City), 
and The Ledger (New York City). His 
articles were widely read for their sig- 
nificant and timely utterances. He pub- 
lished a hymnal which is now in common 
use. For a brief period he was also editor 
of the Cincinnati Ledger. 

Another printer—one whose contri- 
butions to literature have been many 
and lasting—is Samuel Clemens, so pop- 
ularly known as Mark Twain, who was 
born in Florida in 1835. 

Mark Twain said that the printing of- 
fice is the university of the poor, and he 
had something on which to base his 
views. He was thirteen years old when 
he entered the printing business, and his 
education at that time was very limited. 
He picked up enough learning during 
the course of his apprenticeship and 
journeyman’s period to pave the way for 
a literary career. The soundness of this 
foundation of learning which he had re- 
ceived in his early years may be judged 
by the thousands of interested readers 
comprising his following. 

Mark Twain wrote many books. His 
writings show a thorough understanding 
of human nature and a sense of humor 
which has not been equaled by any other 
American writer. Among his best known 
and most popular works may be listed 
the following writings: 

“American Claimant” 
“Pudd’nhead Wilson” 
“Tom Sawyer 

Abroad” 

“Joan of Arc” 

“Following the Equa- 
tor” 

“Man That Corrupted 

Hadleyburg” 

“The $30,000 Bequest” 

“Christian Science” 

“What Is Man?” 

“Europe and Else- 
where” 

“Speeches” 


“Innocents Abroad” 
“Roughing It” 
“The Guilded Age” 
“Sketches New and 
Old” 
“Tom Sawyer” 
“Tramps Abroad” 
“The Prince and the 
Pauper” 
“Life on the Missis- 
sippi” 
“Huckleberry Finn” 
“A Connecticut 
Yankee” 
“The Jumping Frog’ 
William Dean Howells, born in 1837, 
was another of our great writers who 
started life as a printer. He began his 
career in his father’s printing office, and 
his first writing was done when he was 
sixteen years old. From the printing shop 
he graduated into journalism; and he 
became the editor of the Columbus 
(Ohio) State Journal after setting type 
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on that paper for several years. Later he 
became editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 

Howells was a man of great versatil- 
ity and an inveterate writer. He made a 
number of trips abroad, and left descrip- 
tions of his experiences and observations 
which make delightful reading. His nov- 
els are said to possess charm of style 
and lightness of touch. Among the writ- 
ings of Howells may be mentioned the 


following list of books: 


“Poems of Two 
Friends” 

“Campaign Life of 
Lincoln” 

“Venetian Life” 

“Suburban Sketches” 

“Their Wedding Jour- 
ney” 

“A Foregone Conclu- 
sion” 

“Lady of Aroostook” 

“A Fearful Responsi- 


“An Undiscovered 
Country” 

“The Rise of Silas 
Lapham” 

“Indian Summer” 

“Minister’s Charge” 

“Hazard of New For- 
tunes” 

“A Traveler From 
Altruria” 

“Through the Eye of 
a Needle” 


bility” “Easy Chair” 
Altogether William Dean Howells wrote 
eighty books, and many of these are 
still being read today. 

To the list of the printer-authors here 
offered should be added a few others 
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Shootin’ Crackers 


HEN the boys buy shootin’ crack- 
em they want the kind that go 
off. Wizzers are 50-50 pleasure-and- 
nuisance, and three times as dangerous 
as good crackers. 

So it is with folders, mailing cards, 
}| booklets, letters. This is an argument, 
not for beauty and swank, but for ef- 
fectiveness. Intelligence spent on mak- 
ing a folder effective with the reader is 
intelligence properly spent. Swank has 
its place; literature must have swank if 
the proposition is swanky. 

Perhaps your folder demands a pro- 
fessional atmosphere to warm up the 
reader; perhaps a bookish atmosphere; 
possibly your letters must look as nota- 
ble as Nobility’s, or your mailing cards 
might call for that struggling-young- 
husband intimacy and treatment which 
is so effective in the correspondence- 
school style of advertisements. 

But whatever atmosphere and motif 
your printed piece requires, the shootin’ 
cracker analogy holds. You must have 
crackers that crack; you must not get 
hold of a lot of wizzers. If you do, you 
soon won’t believe in the effectiveness 
of printed salesmanship. 




















A sound argument for resultful printing, from the 
publication of the Printing and Paper Foundation 





whose contributions were also of conse- 
quence. These men prefer to be identi- 
fied as printers—although most of their 
good work has been accomplished in the 
literary field. So much did they appre- 
ciate their early efforts as printers that 
they have left their mark with the va- 
rious typographical unions with which 
they were connected; and the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union of America 
points with pardonable pride to the list 
of names of its printer-authors, which 
includes the following: 

THURLOW WEED: 1797; journalist; New York 

City. 

SAMUEL WooLworTH: 1809; poet ; Massachu- 
setts. 

Peter Force: 1815; annalist; Washington, 
District of Columbia. 
FRANKLIN J. OTTARSON: 

York City. 

JouN C. Retp: 1839; editor; Wisconsin. 
Wertey W. Pasko: 1840; writer; Waterloo, 

New York. 

Joun W. Tovuuey: 1854; journalist; Troy, 

New York. 

Henry GEoRGE: 1862; journalist; New York 

City. 

Of course hundreds of names may be 
added to this list. But these are the out- 
standing men. Every once in a while a 
new author graduates from the ranks 
and takes his place among the others. 
Whether the printing-shop atmosphere 
is conducive to a literary career or not is 
a question open for discussion. But cer- 
tain it is that it has a tendency to stimu- 
late and interest one in writing—as is 
evidenced by the many printers of old 
and modern days who have become edi- 
tors, poets, essayists, and novelists. 

The printer of today is quite different 
from the one of even a hundred years 
ago. Today his work is specialized into 
a number of parts. He does not have to 
produce his own manuscript any longer; 
but still many printers of today choose 
to follow the traditional paths trodden 
by their predecessors. 

There seems to be a fascination in 
printer’s ink for the one with a literary 
taste. His constant contact with manu- 
script further serves to feed and develop 
the devotee’s inclinations, and before 
long he will find himself definitely em- 
barked upon a literary career. 

The printer’s contributions to litera- 
ture have made themselves felt since the 
days of Gutenberg; and these contribu- 
tions have continued all along through- 
out all the centuries. They are still going 
on now, and they will persist until print- 
ers and printing have ceased to exist. 
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THE PROOFROOM 


Proofroom questions are welcomed, and will be answered in this department. Personal 
reply is made only when a stamped self-addressed envelope accompanies the inquiry 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


























Somebody Else’s? Somebody’s Else? Is 
There a Rule or Just a Choice? 


I’m not a proofreader, just a stenographer 
in the advertising division; but you’ve given 
me many good pointers. You temper the rules 
with so much horse sense. Now: please tell me 
which is correct, “somebody else’s” or “some- 
body’s else.” —Chicago. 


My father, F. Horace Teall, who con- 
ducted this department from 1893 to 
1923, fairly detested the form ‘“‘some- 
body’s else.”’ He tested it by substitut- 
ing “other” for “else.”” You would say 
“some other body’s hat,” but not “‘some- 
body’s other hat.” (Compare ‘“‘some- 
body’s else hat.”) Personally I always 
say or write “somebody else’s,” because 
I grew up that way—because it sounds 
more “natural” to me—and also be- 
cause I think it more logical than the 
other form. But a great many fine peo- 
ple write it the other way. In my view, 
“somebody else” is a genuine unit, al- 
though the two words are separated; 
and the possessive sign should be added 
at the end of the unit, not placed in the 
middle of the expression. 


oe o 


Here’s a Botanical Hyphen, Presenting 
a Nice Problem for the Proofroom 

In a botanical article which I proofread re- 

cently the author used the phrase: 
flowers 5-(rarely 6-) merous. 
To me it would seem better to write this: 
flowers 5(rarely 6) -merous. 

Which form do you prefer ?—Pennsylvania. 

This isa dandy! The best approach is 
in terms of algebra, where parentheses 
and brackets are used to group combi- 
nations, as units, inside a complicated 
problem. The second form above groups 
the “5” and “6,” then uses the hyphen 
to hook the combination up with the 
common suffix “merous.” The other 
form uses the hyphen after the “5,” then 
interposes the parenthesis, with another 
hyphen following the “6,” and finally 
trails off into the suffix. Each does the 
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work. Personally, I believe the second 
form does it a shade more neatly. How 
would this third form do: “flowers 5- 
merous (rarely, 6-merous)”? It takes 
more space, but is more completely logi- 
cal and unmistakable. 
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A Problem in the Use of Correlatives: 
Negatives With “Or” and “Nor” 

There has been considerable discussion in 
our office regarding the correctness of the fol- 
lowing sentence: “It does mvt depend on the 
number of servants, zor on elaborate enter- 
taining.” By referring to paragraph 32 of the 
recent edition of “Century Collegiate Hand- 
book,” it seems that the agreeing correlative of 
“not” should be “or” instead of “nor.”’ What 
is your opinion ?>—Jowa. 

First “neither” and “nor” hook up to- 
gether; no one challenges that relation- 
ship, so we have a fixed point to start 
out from. Confusion begins when we get 
into apparent analogies that do not, on 
examination, hold up; or into situations 
superficially different though fundamen- 
tally similar. That there is a strong ten- 
dency in present-day expression to get 
away from the old rigid rule that a nega- 
tive must be followed by “nor” is un- 
questionable. Our national tendency in 
speech is to slide over these situations in 
the easiest way. It would be wrong to 
say, “I won’t give it to you nor to him,” 
for the full thought is really “I won’t 
give it—either to you or to him.” But 
you would say, “I will give it neither to 
you nor to him.” If you allow for ellip- 
sis, the sentence cited may be considered 
as a shortening of this mental process: 
“Tt does not depend on the number of 
servants, nor [does it depend] on elabo- 
rate entertaining.” These two examples 
present the true criterion, the real (not 
merely apparent) correlation. It is im- 
possible to make a short, stiff rule cover 
these elastic possibilities—and that is 
why I always urge intelligent analysis, 
and use of clear, free judgment. 


A Notably Valuable Contribution From 
a Reader on the Pacific Coast 


The wish expre sed by “Illinois” for atten- 
tion to spelling in the schools is obviously well 
founded. It is but one facet, however, of a 
greater matter that needs attention: the skilful 
use of language as a tool of expression by every 
person; universal good usage. 

From what one has to read in newspapers, 
there seems to be little idea that words and 
phrases are flexible, able to express a fact as it 
is, no more and no less. 

One of my pet peeves is the assumption that 
the letters “H. M. S.” in the style of a certain 
navy are arbitrary and without their own 
meaning. Thus we have to try to read “the 
H. M. S. Falcon.” The only way it can be read 
is to pronounce the alphabetical letters; other- 
wise, “the His Majesty’s ship”! Just yesterday 
I saw this gem: “H. M. mine sweeper Peters- 
field.” That might be misunderstood out of 
English papers, of course; then, “the British 
mine sweeper Petersfield.” 

It is different with our naval designations: 
they can be read as written, “the United States 
ship California.” Another instance, though, of 
placing an article before a word or phrase that 
includes a possessive is “the Messrs. Roe and 
Doe.” This is bad usage. 

While upon the subject of involved phrasing 
where the direct is easier, I call attention to 
your answer to “Winnipeg” on “an unified in- 
dustry.” The rule for “an” before a vowel is 
absolute; it refers to vowel sounds, not spell- 
ing, which means nothing in English. 

I write “catalog” but have no hesitancy in 
writing “catalogued,” and also “cataloguing” ; 
which I call consistent. The sign of the final 
gay is still needed in French but not in Eng- 
lish; before the e, i of the participles it is still 
needed in English. 

The different pronunciations of “gladioli” 
recall other desecrations of Latin words the 
English are responsible for. The method of 
pronouncing Latin long vowels as if they were 
the same as the English vowels called long 
(fete, police, aisle, go, new) is embalmed in 
legal phrasing: a priori, habeas, capias, others 
I can’t just think of. But they make me laugh, 
and sometimes cry.—San Francisco. 


Gosh! There’s something to chew on! 
The atmosphere is slightly rarefied, but 
when you get acclimated it’s stimulat- 
ing. And it is delightful to have the 
Proofroom questions come in for a little 
volunteer discussion of this helpful and 
enlightening sort. Who else will furnish 
food for thought like this? 
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“Definite and Authoritative Answers,” 
or Intelligent Effort to Help? 


I read Proofroom regularly. It is very much 
worth reading. My only criticism is that it 
does not provide sufficiently definite and au- 
thoritative answers. Possibly more questions 
would be asked if better answers were given. 
That’s how I see it —Kansas. 


Possibly! But first, take note of these 
facts: It would be much easier to quote 
authorities in answer to the questions 
than to work them out in Proofroom 
style. Anybody can go to the reference 
books and find a rule. But our questions 
come from people who want practical 
help, in connection with actual work. 
They want to know the why of things. 
The department is edited with the pur- 
pose of giving background, so that the 
answer to one question establishes the 
principles on which similar and related 
questions may be answered. Some of the 
questions come from veterans who know 
exactly what they want, and can be an- 
swered in few words. Others come from 
younger workers, fumbling and grop- 
ing; and their questions are answered in 
the most educational manner within the 
conductor’s power. And questions on 
language are not susceptible to the spe- 
cific answers that can be given to those 
about mechanical matters. When better 
answers are given Proofroom will give 
them. And that’s that! 
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The Customer and Proofreader Clash 
and Customer Gets the Decision 


The customer wrote it “extra-curricular 
activities of the school.” The proofreader 
changed it to “extra-curricula.”” The customer 
contends he is correct, since he is making an 
adjective from a noun. Proofreader insists that 
“extra-curricula” is itself an adjective. What 
say you? And while I’m writing, let me say I 
really enjoy your department each month, 
even though I am not a proofreader.—Texas. 


Aha! Watson, this is the customer 
himself, I’ll wager. The customer is cer- 
tainly right this time. The proofreader 
is wrong. The adjective is “extra-cur- 
” “Curricula” is a plural. 
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ricular. 


Comma Before Last Word of Co-ordinated 
Series Is Always Quite a Problem 


My stenographer and I are having argu- 
ments relative to the correctness of the placing 
of comma preceding “and.” In the line “Jus- 
tice, Municipal, District and Probate Court 
Lines,” is it proper te write as here given, or 
should there be a comma inserted after the 
word “District” ?—Minnesota. 


A very enlightening example. I have 
always, in my own writing, been in the 
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habit of not using the comma before the 
last word of a series. I write “a, b and 
c,” not “a, b, and c.” But I am begin- 
ning to have more respect for the last 
comma than I used to. It does prevent 
confusion between the ultimate and pe- 
nultimate members of the series. For in- 
stance, the line as written in the above 





question might (as far as punctuation 
indicates) refer to three kinds of “court 
lines,” or only to two, if district and 
probate together constituted only a sin- 
gle line. A comma after “district” re- 
moves the ambiguity, and names clearly 
three lines: municipal court, district 
court, and probate court. 





A Proofreader Is No Parasite; He 


Is an Aid in Plant Success 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


TIMULATING, delightful reading, for 
“ me, was Mr. Brockson’s article in 
the April issue, on the sales value of 
first-class proofs. Directed principally 
to proprietors and managers, the article 
nevertheless is full of meat for the proof- 
room worker. Certainly it is interesting 
to any proofreader with the slightest de- 
gree of professional pride, the very least 
bit of personal ambition, to hear from a 
buyer of printing that careful buyers are 
influenced by the kind of proofs they 
get; that fine proofs bring repeat orders, 
while poor proofs work the other way 
and throw patronage to competitors. 

Stressing the mechanical quality of 
proofs, Mr. Brockson also referred to 
accuracy as one of his tests of quality. 
It is fair to assume that proofs not care- 
fully read and corrected indicate that 
the shop from which they come is not 
accustomed to scrupulous care in de- 
tails. When a proof is submitted that 
shows pride in good, clean work, it is to 
be supposed that the shop is well regu- 
lated, its work conscientiously done all 
the way through, and the final product 
one of quality. And good proofs come 
only from good proofrooms. 

In his very first paragraph Mr. Brock- 
son demonstrates his conviction that it 
is “the truly modern” plant—thatis, the 
up-and-coming, progressive,and well run 
plant—which regards proofs as sales op- 
portunities; and it is melancholy to note 
that the shop in which they are treated 
as merely details of routine, necessary 
evils, is described as “the average shop.” 
Sad, but true! The “average” printer 
says proofs go to those who have already 
been “sold,” that the sales department is 
through when the order has been turned 


in. For a matter of fact, at that stage 
business has only begun. One order does 
not make a steady customer. High-class 
proofs are needed to hold him, to bring 
him back for more. Good proofs are 
business builders. Good proofreaders, in 
a good shop, help the business grow. 

Mr. Brockson’s article, in the main, 
was addressed to the managers and pro- 
prietors of printshops, but one section 
of it is of very special interest to proof- 
room foremen and workers. Beginning 
with the proposition that “proofs offer a 
splendid opportunity to make favorable 
impressions at small cost,” and proceed- 
ing to consideration of the mechanical 
processes of proof production, the arti- 
cle turns to this: “The first requisite of 
good proofs is accuracy.” The proof- 
reader’s prime function is production of 
accuracy. There must be craftsmanship 
in the composition, and careful checking 
by the proofreader. 

“Proofreading is an art in itself which 
requires specialists for the best results.” 
Even in some otherwise well regulated 
shops, checking up on proofs is a task 
for anybody who doesn’t happen to be 
busy doing something else. The results 
generally are in proportion to the care 
given to the work. “A well organized 
proofreading section under the direction 
of experienced people who can devote 
the major part of their time to it is abso- 
lutely necessary in a plant of any size. 
Consciously or unconsciously, the buyer 
lays more stress on accuracy than on 
any other one point regarding proofs.” 
And accuracy doesn’t come by chance. 
It is the result of trained, expert work. 

Now, if the successful, profitmaking 
plant is almost sure to be characterized 
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by its regard for good proofreading, it 
stands to reason that a shop which is 
striving for advancement can do no bet- 
ter than to take this, not as coincidence, 
but as cause and effect, and seek the ef- 
fect through copying the cause. A print- 
shop proprietor who wants to go ahead, 
to do more work, better work, higher- 
grade work, should study carefully the 
advantages derivable from good proof- 
reading. Thus he should consider the 
establishment of a well equipped, com- 
petently manned proofroom as a contri- 
bution to his chances of success in sales. 

Mr. Brockson tells the printer that a 
good proving press is a valuable, in fact 
an indispensable adjunct to the printer 
who wants to sell. And good proofread- 
ers are the human factor in the equation. 
It is easier to make the printer believe 
in the desirability of better mechanical 
equipment; not so easy to make him see 
the advantage of taking on more hands 
—and more expensive help. It is easier 
to convince him that he needs more and 
better compositors or pressmen than that 
he would profit by raising the quality of 
his proofroom personnel. The reason is 
precisely this: he regards the machinery 
as productive, a factor in selling. He 
does not see the proofreader in the same 
way. He regards the compositor or press 
hand as more productive than the proof- 
reader. Mr. Brockson’s article should go 
a long way toward correcting this wrong 
standard of relative valuation. 

Now, don’t let us proofreaders go off 
hair-trigger fashion on this, and think it 
has been proved that all proofreaders 
ought to be set up on thrones with the 
whole office personnel worshipping them. 
The proofreader’s pen will never be a 
scepter. There are many degrees in the 
brotherhood. Some proofreaders become 
mere mechanical checkers-up. Others 
exercise editorial functions. Some fum- 
ble and grope, guess and “feel”; some 
know the rulebook but lack initiative; 
some like responsibility but do not earn 
the right to it; and some work with fine 
intelligence, combining with mechanical 
accuracy reliable judgment, careful dis- 
crimination, and the spirit of codpera- 
tion with shop and office. These last are 
the readers that make the proofroom a 
factor in selling. They do not scorn sell- 
ing as something beneath them; they 
know it is the shop’s “reason for being,” 
and they are proud to prove themselves 
worthy of regard in this respect. 
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The Bible Leads All Other Books 
as the World’s Best Seller 


By C. M. LITTELJOHN 


HE BEST seller of the ages—such is 
‘le Bible. Despite Russia’s attempt 
to overthrow Christianity, the Bible is 
even yet the world’s most strongly de- 
manded printed volume. In a thousand 
and one tongues, like the voices at the 
Tower of Babel, it circulates. These in- 
clude many Indian languages of North 
America, tribal communications, and the 
strange dialects of far-off places. There 
are Bibles for the blind, in Braille or 
raised letters, but these are beyond the 
field of ordinary letterpress printing. 

In China, despite recent devastations 
and floods, there is no deterring its sale. 
During 1931 the secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Shanghai 
points out, complete Bibles, Testaments, 
and books of Holy Writ found no less 
than 4,500,000 customers in China. 

From far and wide come equally im- 
pressive reports of the reception of edi- 
tion after edition of this best printing 
effort. Annually the Gideon Society uses 
an enormous quantity, placing them in 
millions of American hotel rooms. 

The pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of Seattle, having the largest 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


The Gift of 
Layout 


bie EITHER have the gift of layout, 
or you haven’t. There’s no disgrace 
in not having it—it may not be your 
particular province. 

If you do have it, we'll greet you as 
a brother and work with you hand in 
hand. If you lack it, you can turn your 
work over to us with the assurance that 
it will be handled appropriately. 

Laying out folders, booklets, broad- 
sides, catalogs, calendars, and displays is 
just a part of our service, for we also 
plan, write, and execute complete cam- 
paigns of these sales helps. 

May we work with you, or for you? 








Distinctive and appealing copy on an envelope stuf- 
fer distributed by The Holmes Press, of Philadelphia 


Presbyterian congregation in the world, 
pointed out in a recent sermon that the 
sale of Bibles in 1931 was greater than 
in any year in history. Further attesting 
the Testaments’ popularity is the recent 
statement of Roger Howson, Librarian 
at Columbia University, who has noted 
from his own observation that, in that 
institution’s vast collection of 1,300,000 
books, the Bible is more in demand at 
present than any other volume. 

Several years ago a comprehensive 
check was made on the number of Bibles 
printed, but these figures have been aug- 
mented since then. At that time George 
C. Buxton, the Chicago publisher, pre- 
sented the following interesting data to 
the convention body of the Subscription 
Book Publishers’ Association: 

“Approximately 8,000,000 Bibles are 
printed in this country and Canada an- 
nually, and 35,000,000 throughout the 
world. . . . Assuming as approximately 
correct that the earth contains 1,500,- 
000,000 inhabitants, it is evident that 
all the Bibles ever printed would supply 
nearly one-half of the individuals of the 
300,000,000 families with more than 
two copies. ... The American people are 
inherently religious. Though there are 
7,200,000 families without Bibles, I be- 
lieve there are few individuals who at 
some time in their lives have not had 
Bible instruction or have no opportunity 
for reading the Scriptures.” 

From every angle, therefore, there is 
indication of the strong trend of human- 
ity in this country and abroad to be 
guided by Christ’s teachings. Such re- 
marks reveal the power of the greatest 
tome extant, the most worthwhile print- 
ing achievement from every standpoint 
in the world, the Book treasured sa- 
credly in millions of family units. 

If we could look today into countless 
American homes, it is safe to say that 
we would find a great number of rib- 
bons, faded flower petals or leaves, old 
yellowed letters, or other informal or 
formal bookmarks, inserted at the cele- 
brated Twenty-third Psalm. 
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The Biggest Opportunit 
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SSSR: 


“The Inland Printer” paves the highway to new orders. We 
furnish you strong advertising copy, high-grade artwork, 
forceful layouts, even estimates on production time—all 


without expense. Further, we offer you electros for each 


printed piece at minimum prices. You do nothing but sell 
the order and print it. Read the complete details below! 





ee 


HAT is every printer’s greatest 
need today? Ask that question 
of a dozen or fifty or a hundred 


printers, and the sense of their replies 
would be the same: ‘‘Give me anything 
that will help me sell more printing!” 

THE INLAND PRINTER has been fully 
aware of that need, and has sought for 
new, direct means of helping its readers 
to develop printing orders. Now it has 
found a way which sidesteps the usual 
handicaps of the average-size printing 
plant and gives every printer, no matter 
how small his plant, a chance to secure 
new orders. Let us show you quickly 
how this plan will work. 

Consider your own plant for a mo- 
ment, assuming that it is of about me- 
dium size. You work along with as good 
special services—advertising copy; art- 
work; engravings—as may be secured 
in your locality at a reasonable cost. No 
matter how skilful are the composition 
and presswork, the effect of the finished 
printing cannot rise above the quality of 
the art, cuts, layout, and copy you use. 
If these features are weak, you are han- 
dicapped in your efforts. 

But haven't you ever looked forward 
to some far-off time when, armed with 
several sheets of snappy copy, proofs of 
fine engravings from “real” artwork and 
also a “knock-’em-dead” layout, you 


could walk in upon certain prosperous 
merchants and walk out with one nice, 
profitable order? You can do just that, 
with the plan which we have worked out 
for your assistance! 

And another thing: Haven’t you ever 
wished that you possessed a broad un- 
derstanding of most of the basic lines of 
modern business? Then you could drop 
in upon a coal retailer, put before him 
an impressively arranged folder, and re- 
mark, ‘“‘Here’s a suggestion for a mail- 
ing piece which will put new customers 
on your books and stir up orders from 
your old clients.”” And the same plan 
would be used in soliciting the furniture 
dealer, the clothing merchant, and other 
logical printing prospects in the major 
lines of business. But the plan which we 
offer you will enable you to follow ex- 
actly such a program! 

The facts so far presented should con- 
vince you that THE INLAND PRINTER is 
offering you far more than a half-baked 
theoretical idea. Here is the rest of the 
program. If you can’t sell printing with 
the ideas and material it provides, you 
are just in the wrong line of business— 
there’s nothing else to it! 

On the three pages following are pre- 
sented complete details for a circular to 
be sold to retail coal dealers. The gen- 
eral layout, in necessarily reduced size 


but with full-size measurements over- 
printed, is reproduced upon the opposite 
page. The following two-page spread 
shows in reduced form the front of the 
folder as completely folded; the first 
spread, unfolded once; and, finally, the 
folder’s center spread. 

In each case the copy is given, set in 
a type face considered appropriate for 
this mailing piece (though naturally in 
a somewhat smaller size than would be 
used, on account of the reduced dimen- 
sions of the reproductions upon these 
pages). If you do not have this type 
face, use a similar style or one of about 
the same weight of line; or, if you pre- 
fer, exercise your own discrimination as 
to a face of type which you think would 
be better for this purpose. 

The engravings reproduced here are 
identical with the electros THE INLAND 
PRINTER Sells you, except that the elec- 
tros will of course be somewhat larger 
and of exactly the right size for the ac- 
tual dimensions of the circular. Inciden- 
tally, note the quality of the artwork— 
and yet you are paying absolutely noth- 
ing for this expensive feature of any fine 
printed piece, nor for the strong, com- 
pelling sales copy offered herein! 

While on the subject of copy, note 
that you are free to add to or change it 
at any point so as to serve your clients’ 





Sell Some New Orders Through “The Inland Printer’s” Help! 
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~ Ever Offered to a Printer! 


interests perhaps more effectively. For 
example, a customer may want to in- 
clude, just above the firm name, men- 
tion of a plan permitting clients to pay 
their fuel bills on the instalment plan. 
Changes of this character only serve to 
strengthen the pulling power of the cir- 
cular. However, be cautious with the 
type of customer who tampers with copy 
merely for the joy of “changing some- 
thing.” Impress upon him that this copy 
was written by a high-priced advertis- 
ing man and should be altered only in 
cases where a change in the facts—not 
the wording—is needed. 

As is stated elsewhere in this article, 
the actual size of the mailing piece is 15 
by 834 inches flat. It folds to 714 by 43% 
inches, and cuts exactly twelve out of 
35 by 45 stock. For paper use either an 
80- or 100-pound stock that has good 
folding and printing qualities. 

Estimated production time for this 
folder is as follows: hand composition, 
4.8 hours; color separation, .9 hour; 
lockup, 1.6 hours; black makeready, 2.0 
hours; color makeready, 1.3 


tive method is delivery by means of 
the Western Union or Postal Telegraph 
messenger facilities, which are offered 
upon a very economical basis. Demon- 
strate your foresight by having at hand 
information on the cost by either method 
—rmail or messenger. 

Now you have complete materials for 
this circular, have estimated your costs 
and added a good profit, and are all set 
to call upon your coal-dealer prospect. 
How shall you go about it to obtain the 
most satisfying results? 

Probably the best method is to take 
this copy of THE INLAND PRINTER right 
along with you. Tell your prospect that 
you have something he has never seen 
before. Give him a little sales talk upon 
the importance of hard-hitting copy, ef- 
fective artwork, and a good layout in 
getting results. Remind him that high- 
grade copy and artwork in most cases 
are pretty expensive. But this time, tell 
him, you have found a way to offer him 
this fine material without a cent of extra 
cost—and just at the season when he 


needs a first-class mailing piece to stim- 
ulate summer business. 

Then, without further delay, open 
THE INLAND PRINTER and show your 
prospect the various reproductions of 
the circular. Dwell upon the punch and 
snappiness of the copy, and the atten- 
tion-holding nature of the illustrations. 
Emphasize the fact that for the cost of 
ordinary printing he is buying an adver- 
tising piece having twice the quality and 
sales-pulling value of the usual piece. 
Stress the point that people are not buy- 
ing coal as they once did. It must be 
sold to them—not by anemic, poorly 
printed circulars, but by impressive 
printing carrying a forceful sales mes- 
sage. And here is the real sales printing 
your prospect needs, at an incredibly 
low price made possible only through 
THE INLAND PRINTER’s providing these 
features all but without expense to you. 

Suppose the coal dealer replies that 
he will think it over? You’ve got a con- 
vincing answer for that! Remind him 
that some other local printer who also 

subscribes to THE INLAND 





hours, black ink, .16 pound 
a thousand copies; colored 
ink, .06 pound a thousand 
copies. Use your own cost 
figures, or the schedule that 
is shown in the Tarrant esti- 
mating articles (see the May 
number, page 88). On this | 

| 


project you most certainly 
ought to be able to figure 
a liberal profit and still be = 
furnishing to the customer = 


BLANK 


FRONT (A) 


PRINTER may be suggesting 
the same plan to some com- 
petitor. Emphasize the fact 
that this project should be 
used promptly, before an- 
other dealer puts it to work 
to his profit. 

Suppose the dealer says 
that there’s no business in 
sight anyway? Here is the 
answer to that—and it’s a 
good one, too! Read to him 





far more than he ordinarily 
would receive for the same 
amount of money. 

If the agreement includes 
your handling the mailing, 
this can be done under Sec- 
tion 43514, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, which allows 
use of either permit number 
or stamps and provides a 


minimum tate of one cont (|. 15 itches 








for each folder. (To avoid L 


the following lines quoted 
from the April 23 issue of 
The Black Diamond, a well 
known and respected publi- 
cation in the coal industry: 

“To some coal merchants 
the problems of the coming 
season will dull their activi- 
ties. By autosuggestion they 
convince themselves that no 
5 sales can be effected; that 





the consumer is broke, and 








any possible misunderstand- 


Diagram of printed sheet showing where it is cut after turning (continuous line); 


that they might just as well 


ing verify this through your _ where folds occur (dotted lines); and position of type units, A, B,and C. These are __ sit idly by, letting overhead 


shown on the following two pages, reduced, remember, a third from the dimen- 
local post office. ) Another sions planned for the folder as indicated by this diagram. Electros for the illustrations 
supplied by The Inland Printer are in proportion to these indicated dimensions 


modern and still more effec- 
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have its way with them un- 
til cold weather comes. 
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“Tt is from this group of retail- 
ers, as it seems to me, that the fa- 
talities in the retail coal business 
will come. To too large an extent 
they are expecting the present to 
be like the past; they have some- 
where along their business course 
lost their flexibility, and conse- 
quently cannot adapt themselves 
to the present conditions. 

“Tf these conditions were tem- 
porary and to be followed by the 
old-time conditions, then their sit- 
uation might not be so serious. 
But since even after the present 
depression a retail coal business 
will continue to be a merchandis- 
ing business rather than a sit-in- 
your-own-office-and-wait business 
these retailers have either to ad- 
just their attitude to the new or- 
der of things or to prepare to be 
eliminated entirely. 

“Other retailers, however, real- 
izing that times are hard, will re- 
double their efforts to get business, 
and, by the use of various appeals 
with such of their customers and 
prospects as are employed and so 
have the money, will be surprised 
when the summer ends to find that 
it has been a profitable summer in 
spite of conditions.” 

This statement, from a publica- 
tion right in his own industry, will 
go far to convince the dealer that 
he should take advantage of this 
opportunity to stir up business. 

So there’s the setup! Copy costs 
you nothing. Your layout is free. 
No charge for artwork, and the 
electros cost you less than would 
original engravings for the same 
order. Your part of the project is 
to sell the coal dealer this quality 
mailing piece at a price he would 
usually pay for a merely common- 
place circular. Never before have 
you had so much to offer to your 
prospects at such small expense! 

But—remember that you must 
move swiftly! Your competitors 


also see THE INLAND PRINTER. - 


Don’t let them get the jump on 
you! Work out your costs, add a 
liberal profit, check on the mailing 
and messenger charges, and then 
tuck THE INLAND PRINTER under 
your arm and go after the local 
coal retailers with this plan! 
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The Mailing Piece You're to Sell 


Show this to some coal dealer with a blank sheet of the stock you will use folded according to the diagram on the 
preceding page to show size—one-third larger, remember, than these forms—and walk out with an order. Don’t plan 
on a smaller size, for that would reduce its effectiveness. Furthermore, do not forget' that the Post Office Depart- 
ment requires 314 inches of blank space on the front of any folder between any printing and the right-hand edge 





STAMP OR 
PERMIT INDICIA 
HERE 





A PROBLEM 





(A) This is the front—completely folded 








EPING the family 





budget in balance—trying to recon- 
cile an accustomed standard of living 
to yesterday’s wage cut—is a problem 
that is causing lots of headaches. 


Much depends on how we, as individ- 
uals, master this problem. There is 
one logical way that you can reduce 
one of your most certain household 





expenses. The answer and the proof 
are just inside. 














(B) This is the first spread—unfolded once 
+ THE INLAND PRINTER 
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A Graphic-Arts Project Uniting User 
and Producer for Mutual Benefit 


By PATRICIA WILLIS 


ITH the purpose of codrdinat- 

ing and developing all educa- 

tional resources available for 
the advancement of the industry as a 
whole, the Pacific Graphic Arts Insti- 
tute, Limited, has recently completed a 
unique and sensational educational pro- 
gram at Los Angeles. 

Realizing the almost unlimited possi- 
bilities in the field of graphic arts, this 
organization has ushered in a new era 
on the Pacific Coast, based on harmony 
between the buyer and the producer. 
Harmony requires understanding of one 
another, and such an understanding can 
only be attained by closer relationship 
between the two. As A. B. McCallister 
said in accepting the presidency of this 
institution, which had been unanimously 
tendered him by a group of fifteen lead- 
ers in the allied industries: “It is the 
only organization I know of which is at- 
tempting by education and demonstra- 
tion on an organized, adequate scale to 
bring about better codperation of buy- 
ers and producers in the graphic arts.” 

A graphic-arts educational program, 
under the sponsorship of J. A. Hartman, 
attracted city-wide interest and brought 
an enrolment of 781 advertising people 
for a series of discussions and shop dem- 
onstrations of all processes entering into 
the production of advertising and print- 
ing. This led directly to the birth of the 
Pacific Graphic Arts Institute for the 
continuation of similar programs in Los 
Angeles and their extension not only to 
other Pacific Coast cities, but gradually, 
as opportunities develop, to many cities 
throughout the United States. 

Every field of graphic-arts activity is 
represented by one or more of its leaders 
in the directorate of the organization, 
which is sponsored by 138 major organ- 
izations in Los Angeles, including the 
Advertising Club of Los Angeles; Uni- 
versity of Southern California; photoen- 
gravers, electrotypers and stereotypers; 
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typographers and trade compositors; an 
envelope company; printers; photogra- 
vure companies; lithographers; direct- 
mail-service companies; bookbinders; a 
newspaper; schools of art; commercial 
photographers; ink manufacturers. All 
are outstanding concerns in their own 
fields, and all have the vision of expand- 
ing possibilities through properly ar- 
ranged educational channels. 

Philip W. Battelle, of the Battelle 
Publishing Company, in the capacity of 
executive vice-president, and Ellis G. 
Fulton, lecturer in advertising, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, as educa- 
tional director, have been devoting their 
efforts to the organization of the insti- 
tute program and its extension. 

The chief requirements for improve- 
ment in the standards of graphic-arts 
production on the Pacific Coast are con- 
sidered to be: (a) a greater appreciation 
of quality on the part of the users of 
graphic-arts products, leading to pur- 
chase upon the basis of productiveness 
rather than merely first cost; (b) better 
understanding, on the part of both pur- 





The Romance of 


the Case 


By HUBERT J. BAINTON 


Here in the case, all scattered ’round, 

Are combinations—word and sound— 

Ever used by the English race. 

Words of wisdom, words of grace, 

Words of courage, and words of cheer 

That quicken pulse and banish fear; 

Words to set men’s souls on fire, 

Make them fight for heart’s desire. 

Words from the Magna Carta days— 

Cromwell, Wellington, Burke, and 
Hayes, 

Washington, Lincoln, Hoover, Rogers; 

Soldiers, statesmen, comical codgers. 

Think, O “comp,” at your toilsome 
pace, 

Of this—the romance of the case! 

















chasers and producers, of each other’s 
requirements, possibilities, and general 
operating conditions. 

To both of these requirements, edu- 
cation is the fundamental answer. The 
results to be expected from increased 
knowledge and a more discriminating 
taste are, from the graphic-arts user’s 
standpoint, improved quality and effec- 
tiveness with greater value for each dol- 
lar expended; and, from the producer’s 
viewpoint, elimination of unfair and fre- 
quently disastrous competition upon a 
strictly price basis, and unnecessarily 
high operating expense. 

In the graphic-arts educational pro- 
gram just recently completed, and which 
presented many discussions and actual 
plant demonstrations, is recorded the at- 
tendance of 950 people at one meeting, 
whereas the average during the entire 
course was in excess of 600. A truly phe- 
nomenal demonstration of the interest 
is being indicated in these educational 
programs on the part of the advertising 
and printing world! 

The meetings were also attended by 
students in advertising as an integral 
part of the course in mechanics of adver- 
tising given at the University of South- 
ern California. Full semester credit was 
given to all those who took the full uni- 
versity course. Some of the advertising 
agencies, realizing the advantages and 
inspirations arising from the construc- 
tive help rendered at these educational 
programs, have attended in entire staff, 
from office boy to department heads and 
executive officers. 

To accommodate the large audiences 
the Bovard Auditorium at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California was used, 
and the shop demonstrations were held 
at the respective plants of the concerns 
sponsoring this successful program. 

Printing, like all other manufacturing, 
tends to specialization, and ordinarily 
those who prosper have developed most 
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successfully some special phase of the 
work, doing it better, faster, and at a 
lower cost. But when it is realized that 
as many as twenty crafts, each a life- 
time study, may contribute to the final 
result of a printed piece, it is small won- 
der that the ability skilfully to utilize 
and combine those elements which pro- 
duce effective advertising or printed ma- 
terial is rare, and when found is usually 
the result of many years of ex- 
perience and diligent effort. 

Some advertising carries con- 
siderable weight and produces 
uncommon results. Why is it? 
Perhaps clever methods of pub- 
licity, calculated to awaken the 
trade to what can be accom- 
plished, have been used. Me- 
chanical perfection, new ideas 
and initiative, combined with 
effective advertising, will pro- 
duce—success. 

With all this in view the pro- 
gram was planned to present 
within the space of a few plea- 
sant meetings material offering 
a better understanding of the 
different phases of graphic art, 
which could otherwise be se- 
cured only through the expen- 
diture of much time and effort. 

The educational director of 
the Pacific Graphic Arts Insti- 
tute was the instructor of the 
course, the purpose of which 


pography; composition; foundry; paper 
selection; inks, and color harmony. 
The course, including both theory 
and practice, laid the greater stress on 
actual contact with the various proc- 
esses of production. Small groups were 
conducted through the various plants to 
demonstrate and familiarize them with 
all the processes which are ordinarily 
used in production of the finished work. 





Illustration by Raymond C. Legler 
Which shall it be—thumbs up or thumbs down? Are you licked before you 
even start, or have you enough spinal gumption to put up a scrappy battle 
and fight your way as close to victory as is humanly possible? Anybody can 
wail about the tough going. But many a growing printer, with head up as 
well as thumbs, is, instead of howling, laying the foundation for a business 
which shall come to full development after the depression’s forgotten! 





use in general and special courses in the 
graphic arts, and ultimately to establish 
a comprehensive graphic-arts museum 
available to anyone interested, for ref- 
erence, study, or research. (d) To codp- 
erate with existing institutions to bring 
their many facilities to the attention of, 
and making them of maximum service 
to, those now working in advertising and 
publishing, or the graphic-arts fields; to 
supplement the various facili- 
ties wherever necessary, and to 
avoid unprofitable duplication. 

Divided an industry may per- 
haps stand, but united it will tap 
greater resources. And the Pa- 
cific Graphic Arts Institute is 
paving the way to unite into a 
common factor a great industry. 

Officers of the institute are: 
president, A. B. McCallister, of 
Young & McCallister-South- 
west Lithograph Company; the 
chairman of the board, J. A. 
Hartman, of the House of Hart- 
man (ad typographers) ; vice- 
president, Elliott C. Hensel, 
of the Los Angeles J/lustrated 
Daily News; secretary-trea- 
surer, Ralph L. Garnier, of the 
Garnier Engraving Company; 
executive vice-president, Phil 
Battelle, of the Battelle Pub- 
lishing Company. The directors 
are: Edward A. Adams, artist; 
H. C. Bernsten, of the H. C. 
Bernsten Advertising Agency; 








was not to supersede or dupli- 
cate present trade-education interests, 
but to supplement and codrdinate the 
educational agencies existing today. 
One excerpt from the program will 
demonstrate this point. The first discus- 
sion, “Modern Printing Processes; How 
to Buy, Plan, and Follow Through,” was 
succeeded by a plant demonstration on 
imposition, lockup, makeready, color 
register, and presswork. The next meet- 
ing had for its subject ““Modern Adver- 
tising Tools—Offset Lithography and 
Rotagravure,” which in its turn was fol- 
lowed by shop demonstrations of offset 
copy, the preparation of planographic 
plates, rotagravure copy, press opera- 
tion, and transfer to intaglio cylinder. 
And so on through the twenty meetings 
covering bindery operations; advertis- 
ing in its many aspects; effective direct- 
mail planning; layout; engraving; color 
plate-etching and finishing; trends of 
photography; halftones; the art of ty- 
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There were no intent to force busi- 
ness, no sales talks, and no discrimina- 
tion among competitors. The purpose of 
the whole venture was to promote bet- 
ter understanding, offer practical educa- 
tion, and emphasize the beauty and the 
remarkably high quality of present-day 
printing and advertising. 

A brief statement of the object of the 
corporation is as follows: 

“(a) To extend, develop, and place 
upon a permanent and self-supporting 
basis the graphic-arts educational pro- 
gram now being made possible by the 
efforts and generosity of one man. (6) 
To provide specialized courses at rea- 
sonable cost in the various divisions of 
the graphic arts for those who have com- 
pleted the general course, or who wish 
to develop professional skill in a definite 
field. (c) To acquire and provide speci- 
mens, exhibits, lantern slides, motion 
pictures, and various other material for 


W. J. Brandenburg, of Bryan & Bran- 
denburg (engravers); W. B. Brown, of 
the Typographic Service Company; Will 
Connell, pictorialist; Theodor Frase, of 
the Frase Electrotype Company; Ellis 
G. Fulton, lecturer in advertising, Uni- 
versity of Southern California; Stuart 
L. Klingelsmith, of the Hammel Adver- 
tising Corporation; Bert Rose, of the 
Bert Rose Printing Company; William 
A. Weber, of the Weber-McCrea Com- 
pany (bookbinders) ; C. R. Whistler, of 
the International Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, Limited; Walter Burroughs, of the 
Union Lithograph Company, Incorpo- 
rated; Howard Isham, of the Western 
Lithograph Company; Henry Mayers, 
of the Mayers Company, Incorporated ; 
W. D. Moriarty, director of the School 
of Merchandising, University of South- 
ern California. Certainly a group of men 
whose spirit of progressiveness should 
insure success to the project! 
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Practical Back-Shop Ideas Which 


Deserve Attention! 


Know any time-saving shop ideas? “The Inland Printer” will pay 
$1 for every practical idea accepted. Stop and think about the unusual 
shop stunts which have proved valuable in your plant. Then send them 


in, and we will present them for the benefit of printers everywhere 


Method of Setting Folios 

A simplified and rapid method of set- 
ting folios in the center of a long mea- 
sure on the linotype is to make use of the 
left-hand vise jaw for the blank space on 
that end of the slug, instead of using 
quads for both ends. 

For instance, if a folio is to be cen- 
tered on a thirty-pica slug in a twelve- 
point type (each figure of which is made 
on a nut body), set the measure on the 
machine for fifteen and a half picas, and 
for the folios from one to nine insert a 
regular twelve-point thin space before 
the figure, and quad out with quads and 
spacebands. For the folios from ten to 
ninety-nine it is not necessary to use a 
thin space before the figure, as the exact 
center of the slug will be between them. 
However, if more than ninety-nine fo- 
lios are to be set, set the measure for six- 
teen picas and insert a thin space before 
the figures, as was done for the folios 
from one to nine. 

Other sizes of type can be treated in 
the same way, although for the different 
faces it will be necessary to use different 
spaces; but once this is ascertained a 
great deal of time will be saved, as it will 
not be necessary to count the quads and 
spacebands on each side of the figures. 
Then, too, not enough quads are carried 
in the machine to blank out another line 
in addition to the one being cast, and the 
time formerly spent in waiting for the 
line to distribute can be used to better 
advantage for productive work. 


a 
Replacing Keyboard Rolls 


Most linotype men, in replacing key- 
board rubber rolls, follow the method of 
polishing the roll shaft with graphite, 
dusting graphite inside the roller, and 
then holding one hand over the top end 
of the roller to prevent the air escaping 
as it is slid onto the shaft. This method, 
as almost anyone will testify, works per- 
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fectly so long as the hand at the top end 
doesn’t slip and allow part of the air to 
escape. Too often, however, the hand 
does slip, the air escapes, and several 
horse-power of energy is exerted before 
the roller is finally on. 

To obviate this trouble, get a bottle 
cork that will fit snugly into the end of 
the roller, push it firmly into the top 
end, and hold it there as the roller is slid 
into place. No air will escape and every 
roll will slide all the way on without the 
slightest bit of difficulty. 

>> 
A Copyfitting Method 

Many indeed are the number and va- 
riety of good copyfitting systems, but 
where a printed specimen is available 
one of the simplest and most dependable 
can be used with accuracy by even the 
youngest novice. 

Measure on the printed specimen the 
length the matter is to be set, and type- 
write this measured portion on a scrap 
of paper. Set the typewriter marginal 
guide where this ends, disregarding the 
fact whether a complete word ends the 
line or not. After ascertaining how many 
lines of type are needed, write the same 
number of lines of copy. 

For instance, using the second line of 
this paragraph for a specimen: It is de- 
sired to furnish a twenty-line filler for a 
column of THE INLAND PRINTER, which 
is thirteen and a half picas wide. Using 
the typewriter, we find that for the type 
now in use the marginal guides must be 
set for forty characters, the number in 
the second line of this paragraph, count- 
ing each space between words as a char- 
acter, of course. It is then simply a case 
of writing twenty lines of typewriter 
copy this wide. In the same way, if the 
column were only ten picas wide it would 
only be necessary to measure ten picas 
on the specimen (between the letter “n” 
and the colon in the word “specimen’”’) , 
write that much of the line on the type- 





writer, set the guides for the twenty-nine 
characters it contains, and write twenty 
lines of copy as before. In practice it is 
not necessary to count the number of 
characters, as this is taken care of by 
writing the trial line to see where the 
marginal guides are to be set. 

This plan will be found especially use- 
ful when furnishing fillers for catalogs, 
magazines, booklets, etc., and with the 
exception of counting the number of the 
lines it requires no calculating whatever. 
If it is desired to set the type wider than 
the specimen, measure into the follow- 
ing line or lines as far as necessary. 

++ + 
Joining Rules for Borders 

Here is a simple method of fastening 
rules together when they are to be used 
as border material: First make up the 
desired border in strips. Then trim off 
the combined rules at a point about two 
or three picas beyond the desired length. 
Next lay the rules down and with the 
saw cut either two or three slots in the 
base of the combined rules, depending 
on the length of the strips required. Put 
the rules face down in a vise, or place a 
piece of six-em wood furniture on each 
side and hold on a stone or other flat 
surface, and pour a little hot metal into 
each slot. Place against the saw and trim 
off the surplus metal even with the base 
of the rules. The entire piece can then 
be mitered as readily as though it were 
in reality a solid border. 

++ 
Shaking Out Slipsheets 

Time is often wasted in shaking out 
slipsheets after the work has been run. 
Slipsheets should be cut two or three 
inches larger in dimensions than the 
work being handled. If the slipsheets 
are raised up and given a sudden jerk, 
most of the printed sheets will drop out 
at the first or second shake. 

When slipsheeting is needed for only 
one side of the run, the slipsheets should 
be inserted at right angles to the long 
dimension of the printed piece, thus giv- 
ing the appearance of the letter “L.” 
When this method is used, from twenty- 
five to fifty of the printed pieces may 
be removed at one time by taking hold 
of them at the side and pulling. How- 
ever, do not attempt to remove more 
pieces than can be readily shifted in one 
operation, as you probably will thereby 
reduce the amount of time saved. 
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Clearness and Attention Value Are 


Vital to Effective Typography 


By G. R. SCHAEFFER * 


DVERTISING objectives differ greatly. 
One time the object may be to sell 
specific merchandise at a special price. 
Another may be to create a desire for a 
certain type of merchandise. Other ob- 
jectives may be to give information, to 
create a favorable impression, to remind 
the possible purchaser, to flag attention. 
There are, of course, many others. The 
buyer generally has one or more of these 
objectives clearly in mind, and he is in- 
terested in obtaining printed matter that 
will accomplish his purpose. 

To my mind the ideal arrangement, 
and the one most likely to produce effec- 
tive printed matter, is where both the 
buyer and the printer are in a position 
to make a definite and distinct contribu- 
tion to the finished product. 

The buyer should know more about 
his own business and his own objectives 
than the printer possibly can. And he 
should know how to get these over to 
the printer without imposing too great 
a limitation upon him. 

If the printer feels that he is merely 
acting under specific orders, he is likely 
to limit his efforts to the instructions 
given. But if the printer is allowed to 
feel that the buyer, after expressing his 
views and desires, is still openminded 
and willing to be shown, and that he is 
in fact expecting the printer to help him 
get the best that both of them can think 
out together, then the competent printer 
rises to the occasion and contributes 
something which the buyer might never 
have thought to specify, and something 
which will add considerable value. 

In so many printed pieces of all kinds 
the tone of the message is badly han- 
dled. The copy may be at fault, but 
often the design is, too, and the typog- 
raphy. Light, breezy copy can be killed 
by heavy, uninspired artwork and type 
faces. But how compelling a piece of 

*Sales promotion and advertising manager 
of Marshall Field & Company, Chicago. This 
article comprises part of an address delivered 
by Mr. Schaeffer at the opening of the Sixth 
Annual Exhibition of Chicago Fine Printing, 


conducted under the sponsorship of the Soci- 
ety of Typographic Arts. 
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printed matter can be when all three ele- 
ments are handled in the same tone! 

The buyer is the man who must de- 
termine this tone, and he must of neces- 
sity make suggestions to the artist and 
to the typographer if consistency of tone 
is to be maintained. When an individual 
or organization finds artists and typog- 
raphers who have a feeling for the work 
as a whole, and who are not above lis- 
tening to suggestions, those artists and 
typographers generally find themselves 
well supplied with work. 

In a year like 1932 and some of its 
recent predecessors, it is well to remem- 
ber that it is not always commercially 














G. R. SCHAEFFER 


Whose comments upon typography are of special 
interest because of the amount of printing and news- 
paper space purchased by him for his firm, Marshall 
Field & Company. Mr. Schaeffer’s criticism of the 
“modernistic” typography as to dignity, readability, 
and selling power reminds us that three years ago 
The Inland Printer was waging a lone but successful 
campaign on that very thesis. How ideas do change! 


expedient to produce either the best 
thing that the buyer can think of or that 
the printer can execute. From a stand- 
point of typographic art the present pe- 
riod, for that reason, perhaps is not very 
favorable to the finest productions. 





These limitations, however, are some- 
times met by cuts in quantities which 
may even bring up the standard of for- 
mat. But if the cut is in the quality of 
paper to be used, or in the number of 
colors used, the character of the product 
will of course be lowered. 

But in typographical design there is 
as much opportunity as ever to do the 
best, and greater necessity for so doing, 
for with reduced appropriations there is 
much more pressure to make smaller 
space do the work of greater, and a few 
pages suffice for many. The need of sav- 
ing newspaper space during the past 
year has caused us to try doubly hard to 
utilize space more effectively, and I am 
quite sure that this has improved rather 
than harmed the typographical charac- 
ter of our advertisements. 

From the advertising buyer’s point of 
view, design and printing must accom- 
plish two things: they must sell goods, 
and they must increase prestige. Among 
the criteria on which the buyer forms 
his judgment of a piece of printed mat- 
ter are the following: 

(1) Does it attract attention by its 
suitability, surprise and beauty? (2) Is 
it clear and readable, and does it tell its 
story quickly? (3) Isit distinctive? (4) 
Does it reflect the tendency of the times 
—is it neither too old-fashioned nor too 
advanced in its character? 

The first three criteria are obvious. 
The fourth requires some explanation. 
In the last ten years we have passed 
through two periods of typography and 
illustration, and are now in a third. 

The first period in typography and 
design was one of fancy borders, large 
initial letters, etc. In photography and 
illustration it was one of mere reproduc- 
tion of actual merchandise, dressed up 
with fancy backgrounds. 

The second period in typography was 
one of too simple and too cold type, 
too bleak white space, and too abstract 
design. In photography and illustration 
it was one of abstract compositions in 
which all elements, including merchan- 
dise and people, were treated purely as 
form and pattern in a design. 

The present stage has improved the 
attention value of advertising and has 
developed a certain surprise element 
which it has lacked before. The typog- 
raphy is more dynamic, more newsy, 
more sparkling and human. Illustration 
and photography are warmer, more 
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colorful and dramatic. The merchandise 
is shown as accurately as in the first pe- 
riod, and the picture is as good in design 
and composition as in the second, or ab- 
stract, period. But it has a more per- 
sonal, human appeal. 

Fashion drawings no longer show styl- 
ized mannequins, but women wearing 
smart clothes. And the artist, or photog- 
rapher, focuses attention on the texture 
of the material, the color, or some fea- 
ture which makes that particular piece 
of merchandise alluring. The decorator 
does not show just a piece of furniture 
nor a whole formal room. He takes one 
livable corner and shows, in addition to 
a general view, a closeup of the uphol- 
stery fabric, a diagram of the drapery 
arrangement—whatever will excite in- 
terest and make the customer want to 
redecorate her own home. 

While much that passes for “modern 
typography” is open to criticism from 
the standpoint of dignity, readability, 
and selling power, it is also true that 
even the less worthy efforts at modern- 
ism have helped to break up the set and 
staid standards of advertising typogra- 
phy, and have made them seem out of 
place, so that most of us are now able to 
achieve the desired degree of effective- 
ness in the modern spirit. 

The line of progress in typography, it 
seems to me, is in the direction of com- 
bining the best of the old typography— 
its clear, simple readability—with the 
best of the new—its attention value and 
interesting surprise element. 





The bottom of the slump has now 
been passed, if one can believe the state- 
ments of such expert observers as Roger 
Babson and Julius Klein, who claim that 
we have “taken it on the chin” so long 
that we cannot sink any lower. Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce Klein recently 
spoke at the Commonwealth Club here, 
when he analyzed general business con- 
ditions quite thoroughly. He has found 
that the small business organization has 
been able to weather the storm we are 
just emerging from as well as or better 
than the gigantic corporation, being able 
to adjust its operations to the changing 
trends, and particularly because of less 
absentee ownership and management. 
The trade association was praised. Sus- 
tained, far-sighted advertising also was 
advised, as far more vital than ever.— 
“Pi-Box Impressions,” San Francisco. 
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Recent Thought on Metallic Inks 
as Used in the Modern Plant 


By A. W. BARRETT 


series we have carefully examined the 
aluminum and copper inks through the 
eyes of the advertiser, the artist, and the 
printer. Our attention has been occupied 
with technical aspects of the problem. 
We have watched the ink in operation; 
have studied the “how” and the “where- 
fore.” Now let’s forget for a moment the 
mechanics, and see how the case for me- 
tallic inks will shape up in the light of 
pocketbook logic. 

Most of the facts are obvious. We all 
realize, for example, that an advertise- 
ment can sell a man an idea only after it 
has gained his attention. And the more 
attention an advertisement will attract, 
the more successful it is. 

This “eye appeal,” as it is called, de- 
pends on a number of things. The most 
important are layout and illustration. 
The last-named item is the one we are 
interested in at the present, for in illus- 
tration lies the justification for most of 
the color used in modern advertising. 

Translated into metallic-ink terms, 
we must determine whether or not me- 
tallic inks attract more reader attention 
to advertisements than do the ordinary 
inks. The consensus seems to favor the 
aluminum and copper inks, for the fol- 
lowing logical reasons: 

1. People have always associated gold 
and silver with quality. When these col- 
ors are expressed in print, the mind is 
quick to associate the merits of the mer- 
chandise portrayed with the type of ink 
that is used for the purpose. 

2. The bright sheen of metallic ink is 
so far out of the ordinary that it imme- 
diately piques the curiosity of the ob- 
server, inadvertently drawing his eyes 
and attention to its gleaming surface. 

3. Metallic ink is unsurpassed as a 
material for realistically expressing me- 
tallic products. From silver spoons to 
street cars, the advertiser has at his com- 
mand a forceful method of presentation 
which is rivaled in attractiveness only 
by the goods themselves. 

4. Metallic ink opens new fields to 
the illustrator. Its adaptability to bold 


\e THE two preceding articles of this 


lines and to sweeping expanses of color 
makes it admirably fitted to the modern 
vogue in art and advertising. Aluminum 
and copper inks add new shades, new 
hues, with an infinitely greater range of 
combinations and contrasts. 

Aluminum and copper inks are some- 
times compared to the powerful vibrant 
tones of the pipe organ, which, blended 
with the softer instruments or colors in 
the symphony orchestra, fill in a full, 
rich background, giving an effect which 
is much more forceful and satisfying. 

From the printer’s point of view, the 
greatest advantage to be derived from 
the use of metallic inks lies in the addi- 
tional profit made possible and justifi- 
able through the application of a fifth 
or a sixth color. The use of additional 
colors in printing has always spelled 
more profit for the printer. Two-color 
printing paid greater dividends than did 
just black and white because it involved 
more time and material and equipment, 
and the additional expense was borne 
willingly enough by the customer be- 
cause of added attractiveness. Three- 
and four-color process printing brought 
more impressions, increased value, and 
still higher prices. In the same manner 
the introduction of metallic inks brings 
additional work for the printer, with the 
remuneration correspondingly higher. 

¥Ts metallic-ink printing a fad? Time 
alone will be the judge of that. Remem- 
ber that the goal of the craft is achieve- 
ment. And toward this goal hundreds of 
thousands of printers have worked, from 
the time the entire industry was cradled 
in a single tiny workshop in sixteenth- 
century Germany down to the present 
time. Ideas have been born, carefully 
fostered, allowed to mature, and formed 
into steps in the ever-lengthening stair- 
way of printing progress. 

Metallic ink is one of these ideas. We 
have seen how it was born. We have 
watched its progress and studied its de- 
velopment in the two earlier instalments 
of this series. It is mature—another 
step, ready to be fitted into place. Is it a 
fad? Draw your own conclusions. 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled or folded, 


and should be very plainly indicated “For Criticism.” Answers cannot be made by mail 


By J. L.FRAZIER 














LEVASSEUR TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Buffalo. 
—Your folder “Again We Move” is excellent 
in every particular. Fine work! 

Kinc Printinc Company, Canton, Ohio.— 
Although there is an effect of incompleteness 
about your letterhead, due to the fact that the 
vertical rule along the left-hand side runs up 
only to the small group of type at the top, 
nevertheless it is pleasing in appearance and 
it may be considered as reasonably impressive. 

SIDENER, VAN Riper & KEEL- 








tween is a bit awkward and causes the white- 
space distribution also to appear awkward. 
Aside from that, and the fact that the lines are 
crowded somewhat too closely throughout the 
piece and the red ink is inclined to be too dull 
and lifeless, we like the card because it really 
has considerable character. 

Ray Lancaster, Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 
—yYour greeting the lines of which are set to 
suggest the contour of a Christmas tree is well 





Excin Nationa, Watcu Company, Elgin, 
Illinois—Except for lack of harmony between 
some of the types combined in certain adver- 
tisements, notably where Ultra Bodoni is used, 
The Watch Word for April is very attractive. 
Reading pages are interesting in makeup ex- 
cept for one thing—the brackets at the sides of 
the single-column department heads, which in 
our judgment would be much better if com- 
plete panels, or better still if in type only, when 

of course they might be set in 





ING, of Indianapolis.—We have 
seldom seen such an interesting 
display of small items as the 


‘| larger sizes and more impres- 
sive. Using one style of display 
type throughout a publication 





enclosures of American Brake- 
blok and the “Perfect Circle” 
which you submit. While col- 
ors are so used that we cannot 
satisfactorily reproduce them, 
they’re great for the gallery of 
unusual printing pieces which 
we like to maintain. 

Victor ELtassEN, Chicago.— 
“Business Warriors” makes an 
impressive blotter, layout and 
typography being characterful 
and well done. The silver ink 


e To show advertisers in the New York 


NEW S$ 


e the various available sizes and faces of 


TY PE 


© in our composing room—we publish this 


BOOK 





4 dual purpose: First, as 2 catalog of all 
sizes of type in all faces available in the 


production man, to facilitate layouts, make 
copy estimates more accurate, make the 
marking of type sizes more specific, and to 
avoid expensive and unsatisfactory revision 
© Advertisers are urged to read carefully 
the directions and fully acquaint themselves 
with the charts before ordering composition 





does not lay on as heavily as 
we feel it should, and on the 
blue stock used the print is not 
outstandingly legible ; but, with 
the method employed, we look 


THE & NEWS 


NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
220 East Forty-Second St." New York. « MUrrey Hill 2-124 


will keep it from being non- 
descript, and in the Kabel you 
have in our humble opinion 
made a very good selection. 
Rosert A. Witt1ams Com- 
PANY, of Evansville, Indiana.— 
We consider the title pages of 
the folder “What the Three 
Greatest Judges of Printing 
Have Said,” etc., and No. 5 of 
your little folder house-organ 
Thoughts, quite too fussy, the 
decorative features being per- 
mitted to dominate, which, as 
we recall other work of yours, 
is not at all characteristic. Few, 
however, could work so many 
rules and ornaments into one 





upon it as quite remarkable. 
FaLk, TYPOGRAPHER, of San 
Francisco.—Though we do not 





form and get away with it as 
you have. Your blotter “Ask 
| for Prices,” featuring lines in 








care much for the combination 
of Ultra Bodoni and extra-bold 
sans serif as employed on the 
center spread, we admire your removal notice 
nevertheless because of its impressive layout 
and colorful appearance. It will do the work 
very effectively, and that, after all, is the thing 
that counts most every time. 

PETER W. SHOOKNER, Bronx, New York.— 
Your greeting folder is of interesting layout 
despite the fact that the even length of the two 
main lines with the short line “from the” be- 
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Title page of type-specimen book of the New York News, the most practical as well as 
excellent from a typographical standpoint of any as yet received from a newspaper plant 


done in the main. We feel that the head, not 
a part of the tree effect, is awkward and too 
closely line-spaced, and would prefer to see it 
larger and in roman instead of italic, with the 
periods at the end of the second line omitted. 
Your name ought to be slightly larger than the 
message and we feel that there should be more 
space over it and less between the two lines 
arranged immediately above. 


curved form, is one of the clev- 
erest and most interesting items 
we have seen in a long time. 
The fact that there appears to be a purpose 
back of it all and that it is clever and original 
justifies the employment of an expedient that 
is often considered just queer. 

Raucu & STorcKL Printinc Company, of 
Buffalo, New York.—While in a general way 
we like your letterhead and consider that it has 
a degree of distinction, we feel that the type 
matter is not permitted to show as it should. 
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These three treatments of the same business-card copy by Edgar A. Peterson, Council Bluffs, lowa, provide an interesting comparison. In so far as layout is con- 
cerned all have their points, but the first two rate low because the closely spaced lines of capitals are so obviously hard to read. Few will more than glance at them 
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This is due to the weight of the rules 
across the top and left side, espe- 
cially since these are printed in a 
deep olive about as strong in tone as 
the brown ink in which the type is 
printed. Lighter rules reproduced in 
a lighter and brighter green would 
make a world of difference, and the 
third color, a yellow-orange, should 
also be brighter. There is not much 
use in employing any color unless it 
is bright enough to show a decided 
contrast with the color in which the 
type in such work as this is printed. 
Incidentally the lines of type matter 
are spaced a bit too closely. 

Marcus A. MeEssINncER, of Los 
Angeles —What we like most about 
Volume 1, No. 1, of Chiseling is the 
softwood block print used on page 3, 
which is exceptionally well printed 
in good colors and decidedly strik- 
ing. We have to admit that there is 
punch in the typography that faces 
page 2 and that the types used are in 
key with the illustration, yet we do 
not admire the cubist style selected 
for display or consider that this har- 
monizes well with the sans serif used 
for body. A larger size of the latter 
should have been used for the signa- 
ture, we think, retaining the cubist 
style for the heading, the one word 
“Chiseling.” In view of the weight 
of the inside pages we consider the 
title page, just two lines of type, in- 
adequate. Some rather large mass of 
color would have brought the page 
into line with the others. 

M. R. CornE Lt, of Ord, Nebraska. 
—Frankly, we do not care for the 
type of cover design represented by 
yours for The Gray Sleeve. Seldom 
are rules used for ornament effective 
as employed under the name of Syl- 
via Cornell, and those above and be- 
low the title just serve to distract 
attention from the type and clutter 
up the design and suggest cheapness 
besides. When all is said and done 
the simplest arrangements are best; 


Title page of folder, envelope size, pro- 
duced for the Playhouse by the Sheffield- 
Fisher Company, Rochester, New York 
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for one thing, they are unlikely to 
offend. Eliminating all the rules ex- 
cept the border, putting the “The” 
of the title in a line to itself possibly 
smaller than ‘Gray Sleeve,” so that 
it would balance the line “By Ste- 
phen Crane,” and dropping the two 
other lines to the bottom would im- 
prove the effect, especially if the lat- 
ter were set larger, and particularly 
longer lines as they should not be 
too near the length of the line giving 
the author’s name. 

Wa ter M. Royat, Washington. 
—There’s a lot of character in the 
handling of the recent Artcrafters 
folder “Art Is a Business With Us.” 
We consider the layout of the inner 
spread very impressive although the 
message lettered wholly in caps is 
not as clear as it might be. As you 
state, one must unfold it in an un- 
natural way if the inside spread is 
to come right side up, but the stunt 
of having the top part of the center 
spread extend somewhat when the 
piece is folded, permitting the main 
line or title to serve as display inside 
and out, in the latter instance front 
and back, compensates to a degree. 
However, it is worthy of note that 
with part of the letters “A” and “R” 
covered the word is not immediately 
clear on the outside, these letters, 
with the “T,” the top part of which 
suffices, being quite large on the cen- 
ter spread. If folders were awkward 
to open as a rule, however, it would 
not be long before results from them 
would be greatly reduced. 

GLose GAZETTE PrinTING Com- 
PANY, of Wahpeton, North Dakota. 
—Frankly, we do not like the “Ser- 
vant and Master” card in the least. 
First, the colors are dull and drab, 
and the effect as a result is uninter- 
esting and also unattractive on that 
account. That is not all, however. 
There is too much border, especially 
because this crowds the type too 
closely, and we are sure that, now 
that it is done, you realize that a 
good roman type face would have 
been preferable to the Old English. 
The effect would have been infi- 
nitely better if only the one border 
in blue with the rules in orange on 
their side were used, and the wide 
decorative inside border in gold and 
the crossed-line red one inside it 
were omitted. Just take one of the 
cards, cut this out, and note the dif- 
ference; there too is where you gain 
the white space so sorely needed. 
Finally, the initial is not only too 
small in relation to the size of the 
type but inharmonious in design and 
the block is too narrow to conform 
as it should with the proportions of 
the type mass. 

Minocqua PrintiInc Company, of 
Minocqua, Wisconsin.—Taken as a 
whole we consider the booklet for 
Cardinal’s Manitowish Lodge com- 
mendable. It has the right atmos- 
phere. We feel, however, that the 
lines of the title on the interesting 
cover are needlessly small and too 
crowded; the panel containing the 
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&3@ THE SPIRIT OF WASHINGTON LIVES ON. Two hun- 
BS dred years ago on the twenty-second of February, there was 
rejoicing in a stone colonial home on a pl: ion near Frederick 
burg, Virginia. A son had been born to Mary Ball Washington, and 
she determined to call him George. 

Starting.on the twenty-second of this month and continuing until 
Thanksgiving Day, the entire Nation will celebrate the event which 
occurred two hundred years ago in that Virginia home. This year, 
millions of people will go to Washington to visit the shrines which 
were associated with his life —to visit the city which he planned 
and founded, and to participate in the celebrations which are being 
arranged to perpetuate his memory. 

Craftsmen and their wives ding the annual ion to be 
held in Washington in August will have an opportunity to visit these 
famous shrines. One of the entertainment features will be a trip to 
Mount Vernon, one of nature’s beauty spots on the bank of the 
Potomac, where Washington lived and died. They will travel over 
the new Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, stretching for fifteen 
miles from the Arlington Bridge along a route skirting the Potomac 
River, which is to be dedicated this month and which is said to be 
the finest stretch of highway in the country. 

This will be merely one of the features which will be included in 
the three or more never-to-be-forgotten days in August. What a 
thrill to anticipate such a trip—and what a pleasure to make it a 

lization. — “ It’s Washington in 1932.” 


8&4 TYPO TIPS MAKES DEBUT. Volume One, Number One, 
BS of « Typo Tips” made its appearance in December. It is the 
apprentice publication of the Portland Typo Club and is to be pub- 
lished every month. The first issue consists of eight pages and cover 
embodying some very neat typography and a good selection of sub- 
ject matter. Three pages are devoted to news of interest to Portland 

pp , while the following two pages are given over to an 
interesting article on type faces. The remaining three pages are 
used for Northwest Notes, Humoristics and the program for the 
next meeting. 

The apprentices in Portland are off to a flying start, and “‘ The 
Layout” heartily wishes them success in their new undertaking, 
and will be looking for “‘ Typo Tips” every month in our mail. 
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LET THE EAST BAY CLUB ARRANGE YOUR VACATION 








Printed in color and announcing a meeting, the vertical lines at the back 
margins are an effective and novel feature when, as in the booklet itself, 
they are united at the binding edges of facing pages. The type used is Grasset 








tart Something! 


i) 

i JUSINESS HAS BEEN IN A JAM. There are 
some signs, slight it 1s true, but nevertheless some signs that the jam is 
beginning to break. . If you are one of those who have been de- 
jectedly waiting for something to happen, and yourself making no 
determined effort to start anything, there 1s every likelihood of your 
being left in the backwater when the jam breaks. Your competitor 
who has been making a constructive sales drive these last few months 
(even though it hasn't accomplished much!) is ready to go forward 
with the loosened_current. Are you? » The one big problem for the 
manufacturer, jobber, and retailer these next few years 1s going to be 


that of selling. Potential production is going to exceed probable sales 





The first half of the center spread of a folder which offers excellent advice 
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@@ LAID ON THE DUMP. Saw Don Stewart's picture in “ The 
SS Inland Printer” along with some other men prominent in the 
printing industry . . . We were quoted in the “ Citro-Crafter,” that 
snappy little-big publication of the Citrus Belt Club... The East 
Bay Club steals our stuff and does the big show, “Passing the 
Buck” for the benefit of their members who didn’t attend the 
Skookum Potlach. A very and i ing broadside ac- 
companied the announcement finished in real style . 


=" 





. . The “Pi- 
Box” for November from San Francisco, announces their new 
officers as Jay P. Black, president; Ben A. Hansen, vice-president 
and Paul E. Gallagher, secretary-treasurer. Haywood Hunt, (the 
plumed knight of Craftsmanship), does an utobiography on 
Thomas Edward Cordis, retiring president of the Club, in his usual 
interesting style . . . Asusual, the “ Craft-o-Graphs "of Los Angeles, 
which is edited by H. F. (Bunny) Edmonds, Esq., is excellent. In 
fact, we are going to clip one of his articles and use it this issue — 
thanks, Bunny . . . This fellow Ray Smith certainly takes pride in 
tossing out numerous issues for the Citrus Belt Club. The January 
issue was an anniversary number that was good and we don’t 
mean maybe. Pictures in the modern style, etc. . . . Our hats are 
off to Owen Dove of San Diego for the three best publications of 
Craftsmen’s Clubs to be reviewed this month . . . Alec Gray, presi- 
dent of the Vancouver Club, took a little trip East. From his resume 
printed in their last bulletin, Alec had a great time .. . Lorimer 
Langlow has been made president of the Tacoma Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. Mr. Lorimer formerly was secretary of the Club. 


@®@ NOMINATING COMMITTEE. President Stith appointed 
ee the nominating committee at the January meeting to report 
at our February meeting at which time the election of officers is a 
regular order of business. The committee is as follows: Dick Pack- 
ard, chairman; Charlie Roberts, Sherald Braden, Fred Taylor and 
George Bayless. 

@@ TYPOS TO MEET AT CENTRALIA. Spence Case, Presi- 
GS dent of the Typographical Students’ Club, has announced 
that arrangements with the Portland Students’ Club to hold a joint 
meeting have been made. The meeting will be held in Centralia, 
at the Lewis-Clark Hotel, on Saturday evening, March 19. This is 
the third of these annual meetings of the two clubs. 
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This page, with the one at the left, completes a spread from the publication 
of the Seattle Club of Printing House Craftsmen. Archie J. Little is credited 
with the layout as well as typography of the issue, which is outstanding 





considerably, and only the merchandiser who can convince the buyer 
that his product is the one he wants is going to survive. » For many 


years we have been producing selling minded advertising and we have 





learned how to make illustrations and type talk persuasively—very 
persuasively indeed! More than ever we are marshalling our skill, 
gained from these years of experience, to aid our clients in moving the 
merchandise that can be manufactured so abundantly, but which is 
selling so slowly. » Furthermore, if we are called in at the time the 
campaign is being planned we can probably assist in keeping down the 


expense without lessening the effectiveness. 


R.R.Donnelley& Sons Co. 
ee a a a, 
Telephone CALumet 2121 « » Eastern Sales Office, 305 East Forty- 
fifth Street, New York City, N. Y., Telephone LE xington 2-7000 


We Can Help You Sell! 











The type used on this Donnelley folder is the new Centaur of Bruce Rogers 
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title could readily have been almost 
twice as deep. Not only does the title 
not have sufficient display effect, but 
the lettering is too small in propor- 
tion to the size of the page. Except 
for the crowding of related lines and 
the rather too even spacing of the 
groups, the title page is also good. 
We do not admire the initials featur- 
ing the pages of text, which in de- 
sign (crude, by the way) do not 
harmonize with the body type and 
are too large. While the presswork is 
gray and the halftones lacking in 
contrast, due to too slight difference 
in tone value between the highlights 
and shadows or solid, we consider 
that, as such books go and though 
it is lacking in class, the work is 
nevertheless quite good. 

Raymonp E. Cock, of Johannes- 
burg, South Africa—Most of the 
specimens you submit are good, and 
some especially interesting and ef- 
fective in display and arrangement. 
On a folder for Harry Hern & Carr 
you have printed the heavier por- 
tions of the design in the stronger 
color, which is something you should 
always avoid, particularly when the 
extremes are so great. The delicate 
script printed in the weak orange is 
all but impossible to read. This face 
is too weak, furthermore, for dis- 
play in the sizes used for the circular 
of Madame Rose, “Directions for 
the Removal of Superfluous Hairs.” 
There’s nothing to justify making a 
heading the weakest note in a design. 
Some of the letterheads set in Art- 
craft (we call it here) are very good, 
although on most of them, as with 
some of the other specimens, lines 
are crowded too closely. Indeed here 
is something to which you should 
give more attention. The December 
blotter would be quite excellent if the 
main display unit were larger, and 
if the four ornaments at the begin- 
ning of the second line of which were 
omitted, the two lines being reset in 
the same size and flush at the left. 

MiwpLETon PRINTING CoMPANY, 
Waxahachie, Texas.—“Style in Your 
Letterhead” is an attractive and in- 
teresting folder, and the letterhead 
samples enclosed with it are for the 
most part also excellent. One thought 
comes to our mind while examining 
them: Why select the Copperplate 
Gothic for the personal letterheads 
where the type is small? We appre- 
ciate the fact that it might be said 
to be customary, but in our judg- 
ment it is an archaic practice. If you 
will compare the Bruton heading 
with the one for the Worley Motor 
Company, which is set in small sizes 
of Goudy Old Style, you will appre- 
ciate at once, we are sure, that the 
latter offers distinct advantage even 
for card-style designs. Indeed, we 
do not believe that the Goudy Old 
Style type is appreciated for half its 
real worth. Its caps are beautiful as 
well as dignified, and just the thing 
for small commercial work. No face, 
in our opinion, is better for the small 
printer doing a general run of busi- 





ness printing. There is, however, but 
one other letterhead in the whole col- 
lection that we have any particular 
aversion to, and that is your own, 
with the name and address set in a 
black, old-fashioned script, the other 
style used thereon being the Goudy 
italic. This represents a total disre- 
gard of the essentials of harmony. 
P. B. StepHENS, New York City. 
—Thanks a lot for the copy of the 
News typebook; it is far and away 





Striking cover from a recent issue of the 
invariably interesting house-organ of the 


Botz-Hugh Stephens Press, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, as reduced one-half 








superior to any specimen book of 
types we have ever seen put out by 
a daily newspaper. The cover, fea- 
tured by an allover halftone print 
showing single types and slugs in 
interesting layout, over which the 
title label in black and green on sil- 
vered paper is attached, is unusual 
as well as impressive. We are repro- 
ducing the title page because of its 
interesting layout and also because 
it emphasizes the proportions of the 
page, which are not conventional. 
The forward pages are taken up 
with excellent information, under 
the heading “How to Use the Book,” 
on copy-fitting, in connection with 
which there is a page of Ben Day 
patterns and one tabulated so that 
the user may determine at a glance 
in what sizes the different faces are 
available. Pages showing the types 
make use of the conventional faint- 
ruled vertical lines, marking off the 
showing into picas and enabling one 
to see how many characters he may 
expect to get into a line of any given 
length. We have of course seen this 
before—many times—but do not re- 
call having seen it better done. In 
fact the handling of these specimen 
pages is outstanding, with no sug- 
gestion whatever of the clutter one 
often finds on such pages. 

P. L. Pickens, Memphis.—While 
we appreciate the unusual and char- 
acterful features on the circular for 
Turner-Farber-Love, especially the 
thermometer made up of rules at 
the start of the text, still we think 
that the decorative features, and es- 
pecially the noticeably pronounced 
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Cover of a brochure the inside pages of which are no less characterful and im- 
pressive. For a laundry it is quite the most elaborate item of advertising we have 
observed. The brochure was planned by Olmsted-Hewitt, Minneapolis agency 


black triangles, are emphasized too much. One 
sees them rather than the type; perhaps a tri- 
fle far fetched yet true generally speaking, the 
type appears to be viewed through a haze. 
Even so, simple changes in spacing in the main 
section and more variety and white space be- 
tween the lines of the signature group would 
overcome most of the fault. Omit the three 
diamond ornaments below the text and drop 
that group to within about two picas of the 
three lines of bold-face just below. Add all the 
white space thus gained just under the band 
across the top, starting the text rather low. 
Cut one apart and try that just for a demon- 
stration. Now reset the less important lines of 
the signature a size smaller and in upper and 
lower case so that there will not be so much 
type, so much alike, together. We would also 
eliminate the made-up brackets at the sides of 
the secondary group, though there might well 
be a very small spot between it and the main 
group above, taking up a lot less space than do 
the three diamonds you have used there. 
Oscar Laitinen, East Hartford, Connecti- 
cut.—It is seldom we are privileged to see two 
more interesting items than the booklets “Elle- 
nor Cook” and “Bushnell Concert Series.’’ The 
former is featured by each page from front to 
back increasing in width and depth, and so, 
since at the front and bottom margins there is 
a bled border in different colors, we have in 
effect a band of different hues. At the bottom, 
where the extensions are rather wider than at 
the right, type matter in reverse color consti- 
tutes an index as to what one may find on the 
respective page. Colors were chosen with an 
eye to both striking effect and harmony. The 
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cover of the other booklet is featured by a 
striking photographic illustration of an or- 
chestra conductor’s hands, one holding a ba- 
ton, which with the edges of cuffs appear in 
white against a black background. In connec- 
tion with such an illustration featuring the 
page, by the way, the simplest handling of the 
type matter was just the right handling. 
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While the professional designer might scoff at the 
execution of the lettering, this cover is interesting 
and effective as a design, and indicates real talent 
on the part of the student of the Pennsylvania In- 
dustrial School who cut the linoleum blocks 





This is the title page of a folder recently issued by the Thomas P. Henry Com- 
pany, Detroit ad-setting concern, the typography of which does ‘speak right 
out,” most interestingly, as well as effectively. The original is 8% by 11 inches 


PETTENGILL, INCORPORATED, Philadelphia.— 
One thing is certain, the annual reports of lead- 
ing corporations are not what they used to be 
—humdrum and dull books set poorly in infe- 
rior types. Sometimes they are comparable 
with the best work of any kind, indicating in- 
creased respect for printing by business execu- 
tives, and acknowledgment on their part of the 
obvious fact that the shoddy annual report 
might suggest a second-rate business. Yours 
for the United Gas Improvement Company is 
one of the best we have seen; yet, if you wish 
to see a still higher mark to shoot at next time, 
write to the Denver printer, A. B. Hirschfeld, 
for a copy of one he recently produced for the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company. On the one 
you submitted the Hadriano type, gold-leaf- 
stamped on light blue stock, makes a pleasing, 
dignified, and yet effective appearance suggest- 
ing quality. The lines might well have been 
spaced a bit farther apart, as also on the quite 
attractive title page. Let the missionary work 
go on until no self-respecting corporation will 
be satisfied with anything less than the best ! 

HerBert C. May Company, Houston, Texas. 
—Excepting for the fact that we consider the 
thick rules printed in black too prominent, es- 
pecially on the inner spread, we have enjoyed 
looking over the several issues of your “Semi- 
Weekly May-Bs.” If those on pages 2 and 3 
had been printed in a second and lighter color 
so as not to compete so energetically with the 
type matter, an improvement would result, at 
least in a practical sense. The situation on the 
title pages is different where, because of the 
small amount of copy and its size, the rules in 
black, though as thick as or thicker than those 
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( -) ut where the wind’s like a whetted knife 


+++ and the toppling rollers at the harbor 





ja Captain turned his wad inside his 


; mouth are spattering the bows with foam 
weather cheek, and said... “at least the 


Bible says, ‘blessed are those who seek’ «++ out where the “white line of running 


We've been at sea nine years and more, surf goes booming down the beach--- 
with barely a cause to wail. We ‘ve hardly 
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An interesting pair of pages from a de luxe brochure of the Foss-Soule Press, of Rochester, New York, which is referred to at length on page 74 of this issue 


on the center spread, are not only interesting 
in effect, but they do not draw attention so 
much from what is more important. No idea 
of design can be right in which the thing that 
stands out most of all is not of particular sig- 
nificance. It is all right to work for striking 
effects to achieve attention, but when the fea- 
tures that get it continue to draw the eye away 
from the thing which counts, the message, as is 
the case in some of these spreads, then in our 
judgment it is going quite too far. 

Rex GREEN PRINTING CoMPpaAny, of Long 
Beach, California—Specimens submitted by 
you are bright and snappy, and so, of course, 
impressive. Distinctive informal types are used 
most intelligently, and the quality of original- 
ity is stamped all over some of the pieces; no- 
tably the blotter “Spring,” on which we regret 
to say the text seems too small and crowded, 
and the blotter printed in black, yellow, and 
silver on a light green stock, and which starts 
with “it is not the size of the printing order 
that counts with us.” The latter, by the way, 
is expressive of the best in modern layout and 
typography, which means that it is simple 
structurally and conforms as does little of the 
work commonly called modern to the funda- 
mental modern idea, namely, that “form fol- 
lows function.” There is no suggestion, in other 
words, of the copy having been made to fit a 
preconceived layout. Note the decided contrast 
in shape as well as in design characteristics be- 
tween the lettered line and the extended Cop- 
perplate Gothic just below on your interesting 
and impressive envelope design. 

ALBERT R. SaBin Junior HicH Scuoot, of 
Chicago.—Ornament is too extensive on the 
card “Your Afterself.” We suggest omitting the 
inner decorative border in red, which, in addi- 
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tion to overloading the design with decoration, 
clashes in design with the outer bled border, 
which is very good. With this change turn to 
the initial, which not only might be larger but 
should be properly aligned at the top with the 
top of the first line—which means that, since 
an initial should also align with the last line 
alongside, it could not be used with the type 
spaced as it is. As a matter of fact a larger 
initial, say three-line, is demanded, and in most 

















Title page of a folder by Canfield & Tack, Incorpo- 
rated, also of Rochester. The text on the third page 
under the head “Every Printer Has His Line” is a 
strong and convincing argument against the practice 
of buying printing on the basis of price alone 


cases a plain letter will make the most satisfac- 
tory initial. Finally, turn to the heading, which 
is first too weak and then spaced too closely 
and irregularly. In the forms changed as sug- 
gested the rule just inside the decorative units 
of the outer border could be in red along with 
the italic line in the head, which, however, be- 
cause printed in a color weak in tone, ought to 
be set in a bolder type than is used for the mat- 
ter printed in black. The ornament just below 
the head—for the reason already given, that is, 
lack of harmony with the type because too 
delicate—should be omitted altogether. 
MERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COL- 
LEGE, of Bristol, England.—The “Yearbook of 
the Bristol School of Printing” is well worth 
looking through. We admire the chaste and 
yet, as a result of judicious white space, im- 
pressive cover, though we feel that the effect 
would be even more pleasing if the crest and 
group of lettering were just a bit lower. While 
there is a degree of character in the position 
close to the border at the top, yet the effect is 
top-heavy, and there’s some question even in 
our mind as to which is worth more—the bit 
of added character or the better sense of bal- 
ance. The pages of text in the forward part of 
the booklet are unusually pleasing, as are some 
of the display pages. Briefly, any adverse criti- 
cism would concern first a tendency to space 
lines too closely and, second, a fault less fre- 
quently noted—lack of contrast in display. 
Lines of capitals should never be set solid; in 
fact most lower case will stand a bit of extra 
leading, and all-cap composition needs more 
air than any lower case. While the posters are 
commendable, most of them are lacking in 
display contrast, the important lines being too 
small relatively and the unimportant too large. 
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CHARLES WATERBURY, Elkhorn, Wisconsin.— 
Although the mailing folder for the Elkhorn 
Hatchery is quite well arranged (along decid- 
edly conventional lines, however) it lacks both 
punch and attractiveness as a result, first of 
all, of the use of a very commonplace type 
face in the text and much of the display. Ref- 
erence, of course, is to the Century Bold, 
which, being a hairline bold-face, is not as eas- 
ily legible as type should be when used for any 
considerable amount of copy. More important 
still, the face is so reminiscent of old times and 
so inferior, as respects appearance, to later 
faces that the result of its use cannot be ex- 
pected to be first class. Point No. 2 is the use of 
two styles of type for display, Caslon Bold and 
Kabel Bold, which are not harmonious with 
each other or with the contrasty Century of 
the body. Following the same arrangement a 
very good piece of work would have resulted 
if the Kabel had been used for all the display 
and some rather monotone roman like Book- 
man or Century Old Style for the text. Effort 
at the same time should have been made to 
achieve a more interesting and lively effect on 
the front or mailing side by a resetting and 
perhaps rearrangement of the type around the 
illustration. Lines of Century Bold, about the 
same size and for the most part in all caps, are 
there very dull in appearance. 

PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, Hunt- 
ington.—The specimens you submit, and par- 
ticularly the linoleum-block work of students 
as printed in colors, are very commendable as 
school-shop work. Most impressive of the lat- 
ter, and best done in our judgment, is the large 
poster “Wash Your Hands,” the lettering of 
which is in reverse (white) on a deep blue 
ground against which, reaching down, are two 
hands and wrists in bright orange. In design at 
least it is quite professional, if the lettering is 
a bit rough in spots, though hardly enough so 
to hurt. We regret that on the other poster “A 
Clean Machine Runs Better?” etc., the big 
black lines “Keep It Clean” are at the bottom 
and disturb balance, and also that the dash of 
five inverted pyramids printed solid in the sec- 
ond color, yellow, was not omitted and the 
space taken used to spread the lines, especially 
the two larger ones, farther apart. In using 
yellow, which is an unsatisfactory color for 
general printing, you should avoid the “lemon” 
variety and use chrome yellow inclining to or- 
ange. On the varsity emblem certificate the “I” 
is in too strong a color by far, considering that 
it overprints some of the type matter. In a tint 
the decided difference in design between it and 
the type would, furthermore, be minimized. 

H. F. Irsy, LaPorte, Indiana.—Considering 
the limitations placed upon you by inadequate 
type, we regard the specimens done by pupils 
of the junior high school under your direction 
as being entirely commendable. Program title 
pages are in fact very neat and, so far as the 
type permits, attractive, design being first 
class. On the title page of the one for the 1931- 
32 season of the Parent-Teacher Association, 
we feel that the figures noted above should be 
closer to the group above, should be in fact 
made a part of the same unit rather than to be 
spaced so far below as to constitute a separate 
unit. So changing the position and eliminating 
the brackets would improve the design a great 
deal, but of course the ornament below the line 
of figures would have to be raised accordingly, 
somewhat above the center of the space be- 
tween the upper and lower groups even as at 
present. Better contour in the main group 
would result if the line of Old English were a 
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size smaller and therefore, what is to the point, 
shorter. On the inside spread of the program 
for the music-department concert of January 
29 the effect would be better if the type of the 
third page were raised to align with the head- 
ing on page 2 and the excess white space be 
shown at the bottom, where the effect on mar- 
gins as a whole would not be so pronounced. 
There is a tendency, considering your work as 
a whole, to space too widely between words 
and too closely between lines. 

Refiner and Natural Gasoline Manufacturer, 
Houston, Texas.—An admirer of your publica- 
tion, George C. Yax of the Southwestern En- 
graving Company, has sent us a copy of it to 
demonstrate what a fine magazine Texas can 
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While “stunty,” this folder title page of the Howard 

Flint Ink Company, Detroit, has interesting signifi- 

cance in consequence of which we are sure it scored. 
The original is printed in blue and red on white 


produce. On the whole, too, we consider that 
he is justified, particularly regarding the press- 
work, which, no doubt, is what appealed most 
to him as an engraver. One difficulty that no 
publisher, we suppose, will ever be able to 
overcome is the demands of some advertisers 
in the way of the type to be used. The faces 
chosen are not always the best, but, more often 
still, while perhaps all right of themselves, may 
clash with the type used in an advertisement 
which must appear adjacent. Most of your ad- 
vertisements, however, are very good. Indeed, 
the only fault we can find with the issue sent us 
concerns the advertisement on the front cover. 
A publication so good and so obviously suc- 
cessful in our opinion ought to reserve the 
front cover for the best possible advertisement 
of its own—an interesting and impressive cover 
design. The main heads on articles inside are 
sometimes sunk too low and take up more 
space than we consider desirable, and we note, 
too, problems of good makeup many of which 
would be circumvented if you could somewhat 
increase your page size and have three col- 
umns, which permit not only more widths of 
cuts without runarounds but also allow better- 
balanced makeup of the page. 

SouTHINGTON PrintTiInc Company, South- 
ington, Connecticut——Your latest letterhead 
does not score at all high. First of its faults is 
the combination of colors. The deep drab gray 
in which the two ornaments are printed is not 
only dull, and therefore can hardly be said to 





embellish or enliven as color is supposed to do, 
but it is so strong in tone value that the orna- 
ments stand out more prominently than the 
type, whereas the reverse, if there is any dif- 
ference, should be the case. As to the layout 
and typography, serious faults are also evident. 
The design is not balanced; and by that we do 
not mean that everything should be centered, 
but rather that it should not create the effect 
of greater weight on one side than the other. 
Related in this respect is contour, which is not 
at all graceful or pleasing, but rather is de- 
cidedly awkward. Spacing between the words 
tends to be too wide, and in the case of the 
two smaller ones too close between lines. And 
we do not like the unsightly space between 
street and city in the last line. To improve and 
retain the off-center idea, eliminate the par- 
allel rules, which do nothing but detract from 
the type and the triangular ornament. Move 
city and state names to the left and nearer to 
the street address, making no effort to square 
up the lines. Move the press ornament and the 
type at the right of it to the right, so that the 
left of the ornament will be in line with the left 
of the two small lines. Now shift the main line 
somewhat to the right of the group as changed ; 
not to the center, but only to reduce the exten- 
sion of the line to the left of the others some- 
what. While we are not saying that it would 
be a prizewinner, balance would be better and 
contour more pleasing, and the type would 
have a chance. It goes without saying that the 
rearranged design would have to be properly 
positioned on the paper, and of course you 
would also use better colors. 

THE INLAND PRINTER hopes that some day 
some American printer will set himself to the 
task of getting up a book showing specimens 
of his types, borders, etc., and examples of 
completed typographical pages and also of 
presswork on illustrations in the processes he 
works in, that will compare with the book 
“Das ABC Schrift- und Leistungs-Proben 
Einer Alten Mainzer Druckstatte Grundings- 
jahr 1802,” recently received from Germany. 
The beautifully bound volume in question con- 
tains 232 numbered pages, not counting nu- 
merous special inserts, and comes from the 
concern of Philipp von Zabern, now controlled 
and managed by Franz Rutzen. Visualizing 
most interesting and attractive types, shown 
in regulation type-specimen-book style and 
also in use, both book and display, on pages 
8% by 11% inches and with margins all any- 
one could desire, one recognizes what a rare 
treasure has come into the hands of the editor. 
There’s not a page but that commands admira- 
tion, and few which are not suggestive of some 
new idea in printing—a treasure-house indeed 
of knowledge in the handling of type and its 
utilities as well as something to admire by the 
hour, a real inspiration. The editor thanks and 
at the same time honors Herr Rutzen, and be- 
lieves the book will leave none in Germany to 
question his ability to handle any book or 
other item of printing in a manner as near per- 
fection as it is possible of achievement today. 
And he does not believe there is a printer in 
America so able or enterprising but that his 
reputation would be enhanced through pro- 
ducing a book such as the pride of craft pos- 
sessed by Herr Rutzen has impelled him to 
produce. The several pages shown in miniature 
—without the size of the originals, in some in- 
stances the colors, and in all cases the part 
paper plays in their charm—are but a faint 
suggestion of the merit of the originals. 
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Die Seitzsche Kolbenpumpe 
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Cellophan 


SewithendePocuag 
die packende Wirkung 


Glasklares, glanzendes ,,Cellophan” verleiht jeder 
Ware ein neves, schéneres Gesicht. ,,Cellophan” hat 
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Zigarren, Tabak, Seife, Puder, Parfiim, Arzneimittel, 
Drogen, Schwamme, Kamme, Gummi , Auto- 
reifen, Hemden, Krawatten, Damenwasche, Schuhe, 
Porzellan, Glas, Papiere, Metallwaren vu. viele andere. 
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Four pages from a massive book showing specimens of type faces in the plant of Philipp von Zabern, Mainz, Germany, as well as examples of completed work the 
impressive quality of which is suggested by the two displayed items in the first row. Particular attention should be given the illustration in the ‘‘ Volta” example 
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Foss-Soule Develops Orders With 
Notable Advertising Brochure 


HEN The Foss-Soule Press, up in 

Rochester, New York, starts to 
develop an advertising piece, it employs 
an energetic, thorough technique which 
derives the last possible ounce of benefit 
from the project. Whether the printing 
is to serve its own interests or a custom- 
er’s, that same result-getting approach 
is used. Those who may question this 
fact should see a copy of ‘‘The Spirit of 
the Clipper Era,” that handsome 9% by 
121% brochure recently issued by The 
Foss-Soule Press as one of its pieces. 

The theme of this brochure is strictly 
nautical—but with a sales twist which 
is convincing as well as enjoyable. This 
theme is not new to the Foss-Soule or- 
ganization; it has featured “The Good 
Ship Prin Ting” in its advertising for a 
number of years. 

The brochure’s cover—of the same 
distinctive “brushmark” stock used for 
this journal’s February cover, but in 
white—carries a tipped-on color illus- 
tration of an old-time clipper ship, be- 
low which is a pleasingly hand-lettered 
title, printed in black. On page 1 of the 
text (run on white coated stock), at the 
bottom, appears a small zinc of a clipper 
ship in green, with the hand-lettered 
line “Sail on With a Smile” in black. 

Pages 2 and 3, likewise printed with 
black effectively relieved by touches of 
green, show the grizzled mariner at his 
wheel. And on page 3 starts the main 
copy—copy having a zip and roar and 
salty tang so realistic that we’re quoting 
a few lines for your benefit: 

“Out where the wind’s like a whetted 
knife ... and the toppling rollers at the 
harbor’s mouth are spattering the bows 
with foam .. . out where the ‘white line 
of running surf goes booming down the 
beach .. . there’s where rocks ’n’ fogs ’n’ 
shatterin’ seas ’n’ breakers right ahead’ 
call for courage superhuman. There’s 
where the ship rolls .. . 45 degrees... 
to the clatter of the bell .. . All hands on 
deck... alert... each to his task... 


with shrewd, uncanny wisdom, judg- 
ment, brute strength.” 

Hard-hitting copy, isn’t it? And in 
case you wonder just where the spirit of 
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breaking rollers ties in with the sale of 
printing, these lines, farther on in the 
copy, will tell you: 

“Action? ... well, I reckon! Codp- 
eration ... you bet! Codrdination? ... 
you just know it! It’s the starb’rd tack 
and a favorable breeze . . . in fact the 
trade winds are blowing strong, inces- 
sant, and decidedly in our favor. Crew’s 
busy on deck with divers and sundry or- 
ders, while The Good Ship Prin Ting 
‘walks the waters like a thing of life.’ ” 

Then appears, in the green tone, an 
impressively handled sketch of a small 
seaport, with a clipper ship entering the 
harbor. “We hope to enter your port,” 
reads the caption. “Take a peek at our 
cargo on the following decks.” 

The center spread, titled “Booking 
Office of The Good Ship Prin Ting,” 
presents a full-width halftone of the 
Foss-Soule plant exterior, with two lines 
of sales-stimulating copy; after which 
we turn to a two-page spread of Foss- 
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FOR A PICTURE OF YOUR 
PRINTING PROBLEMS. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 











Just for liberal measure, the pair of 
pages which follows demonstrates the 
firm’s ability to handle halftones, two 
beautiful full-page mountain scenes be- 
ing reproduced on these pages with an 
outstanding degree of perfection. 

“And Now the Gangplank Is Down— 
Come Aboard!” reads the heading of 
the next page, and the text continues 
with “Come inspect The Good Ship Prin 
Ting, now moored at 1349 University 
Avenue, Rochester, New York .. . or 
return the passport enclosed. One of our 
seamen will call at your pleasure. Book- 
ings may be arranged for on main deck 
or at your port o’ call. Sailing each day, 
7:45 a.m. Call Monroe 7912.” Its facing 
page depicts an old craftsman building 
a ship model, and the caption reads: 
“Building a business or building a ship, 
you ve got to have expert vision and true 
craftsmanship. When the two meet... 
something worth-while is achieved.” 

The passport just mentioned, which is 
reproduced with this item, features the 
inside back cover of this twenty-page 
brochure, being inserted in a die-cut 
strip and accompanied by this text: 
“Your Passport! Mail it today! You’ll 
miss a darn good sail if you don’t!” 


PRESENT THIS PASSPORT WITH YOUR 
APPLICATION FOR BON VOYAGE TODAY. 


Important 


N° 10561 


BEARER SHOULD SIGN HIS NAME PROMPTLY ON RE- 
CEIPT OF PASSPORT AND MAIL AT ONCE TO THE 
BOOKING OFFICE OF THE GOOD SHIP PRIN TING. PASS- 
PORTS WILL BE- HONORED IN ORDER OF RECEIPT. 


oS, | 


(a 


Layard 








This passport is contained in a die-cut strip in the back cover. Printed on the reverse as a post card with 
space for a stamp, the passport provides the logical means of contacting with this printing firm 


Soule specimens of fine printing under 
the hand-lettered heading “From the 
Hold of The Good Ship Prin Ting.” 
Each page comprises a large halftone 
reproducing in reduced size twenty-four 
printed pieces, necessarily tucked in at 
various angles in order to show the larg- 
est number possible. This spread would 
by itself be sufficient to prove that Foss- 
Soule is notably master of its craft. 


Verbal description fails to impart the 
stirring atmosphere enjoyed by one who 
turns the pages of this sales piece. Copy 
is swift-moving; type is large—princi- 
pally thirty-point; layout is simple; and 
of course the presswork leaves nothing 
to be desired. Truly this brochure is a 
credit to the industry as well as one 
more of the innumerable evidences of 
fine printing by The Foss-Soule Press. 
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WOULD be a poor “adviser” for the 
foolish printer if I did not offer some 
means or method for him to get out 
of his stall of stagnation and onto the 
highway that leads to better understand- 
ing and success in his chosen profession. 

Criticism without offering some defi- 
nite constructive ideas for bettering the 
printer’s position in the business world 
would be both unfair and unjust. There- 
fore, in several of the preceding instal- 
ments I have offered recommendations 
which, if followed, would improve the 
foolish printer’s condition. 

In the last analysis the object of every 
one of us in business is to make a profit. 
We want to take in just a little more 
than we pay out. Making mere mention 
of our failings and our shortcomings will 
never meet the old payroll, buy the win- 
ter’s coal, or permit us to look the paper- 
house credit man, or anyone else, in the 
face with a clear conscience. 

“Making money” will depend not so 
much upon increasing our sales as upon 
increasing our profits. As I have stated 
before, too many foolish printers believe 
that, if they can keep their presses ram- 
bling day and night, profits will come of 
volume irrespective of what prices are 
charged. For this we cannot blame the 
press manufacturers or press salesmen 
for their persistency if their sales are 
made on a business basis. A business 
basis is 25 per cent down and liquida- 
tion of the balance in eighteen months 
or not over twenty-four months. 

There are just two ways the foolish 
printer can “make more money’’—either 
secure new customers and sell them at a 
profit, or retain his present clientele and, 
by extra service, make more profit on 
the customers now in hand. 

Getting a better price from present 
customers is not impossible. I recollect 
that in my own business several years 
ago I “raised” two of my own clients 25 
per cent on my service charge and ob- 
tained this advance without any argu- 
ment whatsoever. But I showed them 
how my service was being improved, 
and that the “raise” was equitable be- 
cause of the extra labor in the prepara- 





























By FRANK S. CRONK 


Secretary-Manager, Master Printers of Colorado 


tion of a better product and its resultant 
advertising superiority. 

The printing business is a business of 
impressions, both psychological and me- 
chanical. As the figures are given: 87 
per cent of our brain impressions come 
through the eye; 7 per cent through the 
ear; 3 per cent through the touch; 2 per 
cent through the nose; and 1 per cent 
through the mouth. 

Printing being “the servant of the 
eye,” why is it that but 6 per cent of the 
printers of the country constructively 
and persistently use printing (eye im- 
pressions) for the advertising of their 
individual businesses? 

F. L. Heise, cost accountant of the 
Nashville Printers Club, elaborates on 
that thought in a recent article thus: 

“The automobile manufacturers are 
designing their cars to appeal to the eye 
in both color and body design. The color 
schemes of the modern bath fixtures 
have changed the bathroom from a once 





This instalment concludes the 
series on the foolish printer, so 
ably written by Mr. Cronk. He 
has skilfully depicted the points 
of difference between printers 
who succeed and those who do 
not. If you have missed any in- 
stalments, read them now! 














drab place to one of charming beauty. 
They still manufacture the same line of 
fixtures with minor improvements, but 
have found the secret of better prices by 
appealing through the eye with colors. 
Go down the list of progressive manu- 
facturers—radio, foods, furniture, etc. 
—and you will find that each is register- 
ing his message through the eve. 

“The printer can profit by this expe- 
rience, because nearly all advertising 
appropriations of the national advertis- 
ers are going to the printer in one form 
or another. The very foundation of suc- 
cess in advertising is being built today 
upon the work of the printer. 

“But this fact must be kept in mind: 
There must be a definite plan of action. 
Select the prospect who needs your ser- 
vice, analyze his business thoroughly— 
its manufacturing and distribution, etc. 
—and offer him a campaign of at least 
six months. Find the stronger selling 
points of his product and make layouts 
and dummies, using the right stock, the 
proper colors, and not forgetting that 
there is a type face that fits each mes- 
sage. Suggest prospects who can afford 
his product, and how he can get them. 
Have this information in such shape that 
he can readily see the possibilities of it 
when the plan is presented to him. Make 
it so thorough and easy to see that he 
can’t refuse to consider it. 

“Tn presenting it to him, do it in a sys- 
tematic manner. First, show the analysis 
you have made of his product. Then 
bring out his possible customers, and 
then your dummies in their proper or- 
der. Get your points over one at a time. 

“To sum it up, have a definite plan 
for each prospect. Picture it with facts 
and figures he can see, and you will have 
opened the door to greater sales and 
therefore greater profits.” 

After that constructive comment, let 
me conclude by offering my own sugges- 
tions to the foolish printer who wishes 
to graduate from his class and become a 
business printer. If I were a printer: 

1. I would have a card index of every 
customer and his record, corrected each 
day, constantly before me. 
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2. I would maintain a prospect list of 
customers whose names I should like to 
have on my books. 

3. I would arrange to see personally, 
or have one of my salesmen see, every 
customer at least once each ninety days. 
Friendship is even yet one of the most 
potent factors in business, and personal 
contact pays handsome dividends. 

4. I would mail at least once a month 
a piece of direct-mail matter, if only a 
post card, but preferably a four-page or 
an eight-page folder, booklet, or house- 
organ. But, whatever it was I decided 
upon, it would be assigned a fixed date 
and would appear on that date. And I 
would do this irrespective of “work in 
the house,” “hard times,” “lack of time,” 
“vacation,” or other distractions. This 
would keep me in constant touch with 
each one of my old customers. 

5. I would run in the newspaper or 
newspapers at least once a week (I can 
hear the foolish printers jeering at this! ) 
a card not exceeding three inches single 
column or two inches double column, 
setting forth my ability to print the 
class of matter I was best equipped to 
produce. This would help to put me in 
touch with any new concerns which may 
be moving into the city. 

6. I would specialize in a certain class 
of printing which experience had taught 
me I could handle to best advantage to 
make a profit. And, I would not take 
work out of my class just to keep my 
wheels turning, “fill-in” orders, or work 
which I had to farm out or could not 
keep under my immediate personal su- 
pervision and control. 

7. I would courteously acknowledge 
every remittance received, no matter 
how small. Appreciation shown for the 
business received in the past is the sur- 
est route to continuation of pleasant re- 
lations in the future. Orders coming in 
by mail would likewise be acknowledged 
and probable date of completion given. 
This would help obviate customer dis- 
appointment as to delivery and would 
result in mutual understanding. 

8. I would not, after the first “get- 
acquainted” order or two, quote prices 
to my new customer. Instead, I would 
have a heart-to-heart chat with him and 
explain that, as I valued his business, I 
could not afford to overcharge him or 
treat him unfairly, and that, if he would 
give me all of his business that I was in 
a position to handle advantageously, I 
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A COPY SUGGESTION 


How to Do It 


MONTHLY message to your dealers 
or jobbers, a warm friendly word of 

codperation, sent twelve times a year in 
the form of a house-organ or firm mag- 
azine mailed direct to the principal man 
in each individual office, will not only |f 
develop friends and boosters for your 
products and good will for your firm 
... but—it will do the missionary work 
for your salesmen and increase your 
number of customers. Help increase the 
volume of business from each customer 
and help your business grow and pros- 
per. It’s not expensive, either . . . ask us. 














Constructive text of a cover ad from the house publi- 
cation of M. P. Basso & Company, New York City 








would point out to him how it would 
pay him to do so. Then I’d prove it to 
him to our mutual profit, with a six- 
months or one-year trial-basis proposi- 
tion, as might seem necessary. 

9. I would also study my customer’s 
needs, his market, his product, and 
show him where his present stationery, 
advertising matter, office forms, etc., 
might be improved. In other words, I 
would help him to increase Ais business 
through better service in my own. 

10. As I would treat every employe 
as a co-worker and co-partner, taking 
each one into my confidence, so through 
their increased interest in and enthusi- 
asm for our success I would be able to 
cut mechanical costs, produce a better 
product, and, as a natural consequence, 
enjoy greatly increased profits. 

The suggestions given above are ap- 
plicable to any printing business, large 
or small. If the foolish printer is desir- 
ous of becoming a business printer, he 
should read, ponder, and act upon them, 
and the peace and joy that passeth un- 
derstanding will come unto him. 





Making Bronze Powder for Printing 
and Other Decorative Purposes 
Look at a Christmas card showing a 

desert scene at night, with a wise man on 

a camel made predominant in the pic- 

ture by means of the gold relief against 

which the figures are outlined. Also de- 
lineated in gold are the stars in the sky. 

The thought which it was desired to con- 

vey is expressed by the picture as a 

whole, but it is more strikingly brought 

out by the use of gold on the predomi- 





nating figures, namely, the wise man on 
the camel and the stars. 

Different varieties of bronze powder 
are used. It all has a copper base; some 
of it is pure copper, and a large quantity 
is a mixture of copper, aluminum, and 
zinc melted together in various propor- 
tions. There are several different pro- 
portional mixtures affording different 
shades of color as desired. 

In practically all plants the same gen- 
eral plan of operation is followed: cop- 
per ingots are first melted and brought 
to the proper temperature, and then the 
zinc and aluminum are added and “pud- 
dled” or stirred in thoroughly. The ad- 
dition of these materials is an extremely 
important operation, as it is necessary 
to add them in a manner causing the 
least loss of zinc by fumes, thereby re- 
taining as nearly as possible the desired 
proportions of these metals. 

The next operation varies in different 
plants, for it depends upon the physical 
form in which it is desired to use the 
metal in the powdering operation. 

The word powder as used in connec- 
tion with bronze is rather misleading, as 
it is not a powder, but in form it really 
is microscopic leaflike flakes approxi- 
mately .001 inch in thickness and from 
.005 to 0.25 inch in length or breadth. 
One pound contains approximately two 
billion of these particles, and to obtain 
this result the metal coming from the 
melting room has to be subjected to a 
lengthy hammering or beating process. 
This part of the work is done mechan- 
ically in stamping machines. 

At this point the “powder” is not nec- 
essarily of the character or color to af- 
ford the results desired in the particular 
use to which it is to be put. If, for in- 
stance, an oxidized effect is desired, it is 
obtained by subjecting the powder to an 
air and temperature treatment. Gas has 
been found most efficient in furnishing 
the heat for this purpose, the results ob- 
tained depending on the length of time 
and temperature of the operation. 

The fact that the ultimate color shade 
is very easily affected by temperature 
changes and time makes it inadvisable 
to manufacture and store large quanti- 
ties of bronze powder, and consequently 
most of it is made up to order. Also a 
large part of the demand is to duplicate 
that already in use, the color and texture 
to match as applied—A. D. Colyer in 
an article in “Industrial Gas.” 
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THE PRESSKOOM 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and 
will be answered promptly by mail if a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 
































Nurex Tabbing Compound as Adhesive on 

Newspaper Forms to Be Stereotyped 

A reader writes as follows: “You have 
a query about adhesive for zinc plates. 
In Philadelphia this is a custom much 
used on newspaper forms to be stereo- 
typed. A metal base of high quads or El- 
rod spacing material or even lead bases 
made in the foundry is put in the form 
and cuts glued on with Nurex tabbing 
compound, which dries quite fast and 
holds firmly enough for stereotyping or 
pulling proofs on galley presses.” 


++ 4% 


Either Platens or Special Presses May 
Be Used for Printing Yardsticks 


I am considering starting to manufacture 
advertising yardsticks, and want to know the 
source of printing machinery which will be 
required for this purpose. 


On a small scale yardsticks, two im- 
pressions for each stick, may be printed 
on a platen press of one make. Ona large 
scale those presses especially designed 
for printing on wood are used. 


$$ 


Die-cutting Printed Design From Sheet 
of Paper With Fire Good Publicity 

I am enclosing a specimen of what the spon- 
sors call sky-writing work and it is claimed to 
be patented. We are interested in the actual 
method of printing. Can it be printed on a 
printing press with printers’ rollers, or must it 
be done with a stenciling process, as some of 
our local inkmakers say? It seems the liquid 
which is used lies on the surface. This is quite 
apparent before ignition. Some of our friends 
think it is placed in the paper in a manner 
similar to a water-mark. 

Had you sent us one of these novel 
dodgers as issued before the slogan line 
had been burned out of the sheet by 
touching a lighted cigar to one end of 
the printed line, we could answer more 
definitely. As it is, we can only tell you 
how the stunt may be done. The paper, 
ordinary thin writing stock with bond 
finish, is first treated so as to be par- 
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tially fireproof. The line to be burned 
out of the sheet by touching a lighted 
cigar to it, in the manner a fuse burns, is 
printed with an ink composed of barium 
sulphate, barium nitrate, and linseed 
oil. Printing is done in the regular way. 


+o 


What Inks Should Be Used for Boxes That 
Must Go Through Gluing Machine? 


We are enclosing paper box and label in two 
colors which we printed. The box came out 
very dirty and cannot be used. Kindly let us 
know if the inkmaker can make a suitable ink 
for use in printing labels on boxes that will go 
through a gluing machine. 


Yes, you may get special inks for use 
on labels on paper boxes which must go 
through the gluing machine within only 
a few hours after printing. 


++ 4% 


Seeks Information Regarding Printing 
of Cellophane on Platen Press 


We have a small roll-feed flat-bed press we 
use to print on cellophane, and we wonder if 
cellophane may be printed in sheets on a platen 
press, and if suitable ink may be obtained. 


There is a cellophane ink for platen 
presses; and you may also buy a platen 
press, self-feeding cellophane from the 
roll, to better advantage than handling 
sheets of this material. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Spectacles From 


a Peddler? 


ES . . . maybe so. They have been 

bought there. But if you value your 
own endeavor, if you respect scientific 
training and professional honor, if you 
desire rock-ribbed responsibility, you 
will secure your spectacles where repu- 
tation guards your purchase. Apply the 

same directness to your PRINTING 

















Compelling copy on a blotter distributed by the Rus- 
sell Stationery Company, of Amarillo, Texas 





Complete Information Sought in Regard 
to the Printing of Cellophane 


Please furnish us with details as to the inks 
used, type of cuts, packing for cylinder, etc., in 
printing cellophane wrappers and box tops. 


Any cuts except halftones of very fine 
screen are easily printed on cellophane, 
but a special ink is used. Hard packing 
is best. Cellophane is most economically 
printed on roll-feed letterpress and rota- 
gravure presses. A roll-feed platen press 
is finding favor as a profitable machine 
for printing cn cellophane. 


Pine 


Correctives for Use When Aluminum Inks 
Rub Off During Binding Operations 


We have trouble with prints in aluminum 
ink offsetting and rubbing off in the paper- 
cutting and folding machines. Is there a way 
to prevent this and to overcome it after the 
work has been printed ? 


You may avoid rubbing off by using 
a drier recommended by the inkmaker. 
If you want to overcome it you can do so 
by overprinting with a special varnish 
which protects ink against rubbing off. 


++ + 


How to Bind Checkbooks With Gum Tape 
and Avoid Tears During Cutting 


On bound checkbooks where we print and 
bind two or more forms at a time, the gum 
tape around the backs or binding edge tears 
when the books are cut apart. We have tried 
reversing the books, but always half of the 
books have the tape badly torn, particularly 
when the books stand and the tape has dried. 
Can this be avoided ? 


First, it is necessary to arrange the 
books so that the clamp exerts fairly 
even pressure. The knife needs to be 
sharp, and the cutter stick under cutting 
pressure level with the table and then 
shimmed so that it does not move toward 
the back gage or the front end of the 
table. The most satisfactory binding 
tape is gummed Holland linen tape. Un- 
der these conditions you should have no 
trouble when cutting the books. 
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When Mottled Finish Results After Two 
Impressions of Gold Ink Are Run 

We would appreciate your comments on the 
mottled finish of the two-impression gold-ink 
print herewith. About half of the job is mot- 
tled and the other half is not, yet the same ink 
was used throughout. 

It is hard to beiieve that the same ink 
was used throughout unless the trouble 
was caused by the composition rollers, 
because the mottled print shows that the 
ink is “filling” and piling on the plate. 
The satisfactory print shows no sign of 
either filling or piling. If the ink was ex- 
actly the same throughout the run, the 
trouble was probably caused by the roll- 
ers and by incomplete mixing of the var- 
nish and powder during part of the run. 


++ + 


Insufficient Impression on the Solids and 
Halftones Is Cause of Spotty Print 


The boss claims I could have done better on 
the enclosed print. I had trouble with spots on 
the halftone. Will you tell me the cause of the 
trouble and how to overcome it ? 


The principal cause is insufficient im- 
pression on the darker tones. If the room 
is not warm add a little petrolatum or a 
softer halftone ink to the one which was 
used on this piece of work. 


+> 


Printer Requests a Lucid Description 

of the Radioactive Glass Plate 

Will you give a more lucid explanation of 
the radioactive glass plate which takes pictures 
(actual size only; no enlargement or reduc- 
tion) with camera or lens ? 

Space does not permit this, but we are 
sending to you the name of the sales 
agents. The plate is so treated as to re- 
produce through its effect on the reflec- 
tion of light. It really does accomplish 
what is claimed for it. 

+> > 


What Inkmaking Companies Produce Inks 
Which Give Phosphorescent Glow ? 
We notice an inquiry regarding an ink which 
will yield a phosphorescent glow when exposed 
in the dark. We have failed to find this ink in 
our neighborhood, and such a product would 
be quite interesting to us. 


We are publishing your letter in the 
hope that some inkmaker who is pro- 
ducing this ink will get in touch with 
you through THe INLAND PRINTER. 
Special treatment is required for the 
composition rollers and the metal ink- 
ing apparatus, and no inkmaker will 
make anything less than a fairly large 
order of this ink because of the trouble 
connected with it. A few years ago quite 
a bit of this ink was used, but the diffi- 
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culties in making it and using it were 
found to include too much trouble for 
the results which were obtained, and it 
was therefore discarded. 


+> 


Information Sought Concerning Merits 
of the Biscuit Overlay Method 


I am convinced that the biscuit overlay is 
the most practicable for the small shop. Will 
you inform me what is the best type of sprayer 
for the shellac, and the best method of apply- 
ing the varnish ? 

If you will carefully study the chalk 
overlay you will find it superior to the 
biscuit overlay in every respect. In mak- 
ing the biscuit overlay you mix about 
four parts of alcohol with six parts of 
shellac. Try it out on a blank sheet of 
paper. If the spray dries out hard and 
glossy in a short time it is okay. If it 
does not, vary the proportion slightly 
until the spray dries hard quickly. It 
may be applied with any good atomizer. 





What Supply Firm Handles the Adjustable 
Roller Trunnions With Collars? 


I would like to know whether you can sup- 
ply the name and address of the firm that 
makes roller trunnions out of a white, hard 
metal something like aluminum. The part that 
goes on the roller core is always the same, but 
there are three different thicknesses of collars 
that may be snapped onto the permanent part, 
and these are held in place by a small spring. 
The slip-on collars correspond to the different 
roller diameters due to difference in humidity. 


We are printing this request with the 
idea that some of our readers may be 
able to supply this information. You 
probably are familiar with the Morgan 
expansion roller trucks. 

+> 
Source of Road Signs That Are Embossed 
Upon Either Tin or Iron Sheeting 


Will you tell me where I may buy road signs 
embossed on tin or iron sheeting ? 


Several concerns in Coshocton, Ohio, 
the center of the metal-sign industry, 
can supply anything in this line. 











Hell-Box Harry Says— 


should be, “Never start anything you 
are unable to finish.” 


forms most surely get pied. 


his imprint on more than just “the 
sands of time.” 


were put on the spot sheet. 


novelties are willing to die for the 
honor of their business. 


water-color printer had soaked him 
completely for one order. 


ing-suit advertisers to get out a form 
letter to increase sales. 


with his girl had to dodger next day. 


but envelope manufacturers find the 
outlook improving. 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


The motto of paper manufacturers 


Whenever a comp gets pie-eyed his 


The average printer wants to leave 


The other day a lot of tissue patches 


Printers who specialize in cut-out 


One customer complained that his 


Creative printers might induce bath- 


That pressman who broke the date 


Business may be bad in some lines, 


The printer’s nightmare is a bunch 
Of monthly bills that vex. 

The printer’s day-dream is a bunch 
Of long-past-due fat checks. 
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Good Padding Glue and Gummed Holland 
Cloth Tape for More Secure Padding 


Will you inform me how I can securely bind 
the enclosed pad? It must be put together 
without sewing or stitching, as the sheets are 
printed on both sides, and the pad must fully 
open so as to permit writing on both sides. Our 
paste dries hard and cracks when the pad is 
opened, as you may see. 


Use high-grade padding glue to paint 
the edge, and over the edge and the cover 
secure gummed Holland cloth tape. 


Bo Ea 


Printer Wants Information in Regard to 
the Imprinting of Linen Collars 


Regarding the printing of linen collars, we 
would like to know name of press, size, etc.; 
also as to whether the collars are printed be- 
fore they are cut or afterward. 


Linen collars may be printed on vari- 
ous types of presses after being made up. 
If the quantity is very great it is possible 
to utilize a rotary press for speed and 
print before cutting. Many articles in 
the textile field are not printed, but are 
marked by one of the various transfer 
methods with which you are familiar. 


o> 


Walker-Cameo Claims an Infringement of 
Its Patent by Kirkbride Product 

In this department for the January is- 
sue appeared a brief item describing the 
new Kirkbride overlay powder. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has just been 
informed by the Walker-Cameo Overlay 
Corporation that in the latter concern’s 
opinion the Kirkbride powder is an in- 
fringement of United States patent No. 
1,742,618, which was issued January 7, 
1930, and is the property of the Walker- 
Cameo Overlay Corporation. This pat- 
ent is described as one that covers and 
includes overlay sheets, the method of 
producing these sheets, and also the 
overlay compound. 

On May 5, Edmund Kirkbride, of the 
Kirkbride Overlay Company, was noti- 
fied—a statement by the Walker-Cameo 
Overlay Corporation reads—that the 
Kirkbride product is an infringement of 
the patent cited above. The attorney’s 
letter terminates: “Unless you cease 
business immediately, proceedings will 
be instituted to enjoin you from doing 
business and to obtain damages.” 


2 


You Can’t Compete With the Specialist 
if You Lack Equipment and Volume 


We used to get $67 a thousand for savings 
and Christmas-savings books, but now a spe- 
cialty house offers them at $45, including the 
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Advertising Makes the 
Wheels Go ’Round! 


_ sells merchandise and 
services. It makes activity in stores 


and offices . . . production in factories 
and mines . . . it makes the wheels go 
’round. 


It takes sales to bring in new orders, 
orders to keep industry busy, and ac- 
tivity in industry to keep men at their 
jobs . .. satisfied and loyal. 
Idle advertising dollars mean dusty 
merchandise upon shelves, discouraged 
salesmen on the road, idle wheels in in- 








dustry, and idle working hands. 

Your advertising dollars may be few 

or many, but added to all the others 
they quickly count up. Active dollars 

will do a great deal to turn the present 
tide of business depression. 

Put your advertising dollars to work 
wisely. Invest them after seeking advice 

and counsel of a competent advertising 

| organization. 

We can honestly say that no matter 
what your business may be... DIRECT 
ADVERTISING has its important 
place in your program. Will you take 
advantage now of our complete direct- 
advertising service ? Will you let us help 
you invest your money in “advertising 
that makes the wheels go ’round” ? 




















A fine valuation of advertising, in a mailing piece by 
the Augustine Company, Grand Island, Nebraska 


accompanying cards and envelopes. How can 
they do this? Please give us some real infor- 
mation on this question of costs. 


How well you know that labor and 
stock are the principal items of cost on 
this work. The specialist has the best, 
fastest presses and other equipment, and 
owing to large volume of production can 
buy the stock at lowest cost. Unless you 
can match or surpass his equipment 
(and this is not impossible if you want 
to go into it) and his volume of work 
you cannot hope to compete success- 
fully in any special line of work such as 
the one we are discussing here. 


Particulars in Regard to Strip Gumming 
and the Most Suitable Glue to Use 


Can you give me full particulars regarding a 
machine that will do strip gumming as shown 
on the illustration we enclose? I would also 
like to know the most suitable glue for that 
purpose—one that will not curl or stay tacky 
to interfere with cutting. 


We are giving the name of a concern 
selling an inexpensive end-gumming de- 
vice. Dextrin is the preferred adhesive. 
Dissolve the dextrin in hot water to form 
a mucilage of the consistency required 
for the sort of paper used. The penetra- 
tion of the adhesive into the pores of the 
fabric is what makes the bond, and pene- 
tration is better if dextrin or gum arabic 
or fish glue is used warm. 


++ 4+ 


Trouble in Feeding of Glassine Stock 
Being Run on Cylinder Job Press 


We have trouble feeding glassine paper on 
our cylinder job press. About a week ago we 
ran several thousand sheets without appre- 
ciable trouble; this morning, with atmospheric 
conditions similar and the same stock, we are 
bothered with the feeder picking up two sheets 
at a time. Why is this? 


Since you had no trouble previously, 
check leaky or clogged vacuum; imper- 
fectly cut sheets not up to the front pile 
guides; sheets stuck together from dull 
cutter knife or static, in which event roll 
and wind the sheets. These are the most 
likely causes of occasional trouble. If 
you will write to the manufacturers you 
may obtain a very complete instruction 
book regarding this work. 


Bo 


Suggestions on Handling of Cellophane 
Transfers Used for Litho Plates 


Please inform me just how to use cellophane 
transfer ink. I am called on to make proofs 
which are used for litho plates. I have a special 
black ink and dust on first a black and then a 
red powder. Occasionally the litho workers 
complain that the proofs are not good enough 
for transfers. A few more tips on the vertical 
press will be appreciated. I have trouble with 
heavy stock getting out of control on the table. 
How can I overcome this difficulty ? 


When transfers are to be made, make 
ready with care to get a sharp print on 
sulphite bond. Some of the type in this 
proof has breaks in the lines of the face 
as if made by a tweezer slipping. Such 
type should be replaced before pulling 
transfers, which of necessity should be 
as nearly perfect as is possible. If the 
sheets are bouncing back from the grip- 
pers of the vertical, look for poor vac- 
uum or front guides of pile table out of 
alignment. This will cause trouble. 
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Four-Color-Process Color Cards, and 
Makers of Color-Card Machines 


We wish to get in touch with manufacturers 
of color-card machines and to see a sample of 
the new four-color-process card which makes 
the bulky chip style obsolete. 


(Names of color-card makers were 
given.) You may see four-color-process 
color cards in the retail and wholesale 
paint and varnish stores of your city. 

++ + 


Problem of Numbering Tabbed Cards 
in an Economical Manner 


I wish to seek advice regarding the problem 
of numbering tabbed cards. Hand-numbering 
and also the page-numbering machines have 
proved too slow. Is there anything faster? 


If these cards may be numbered in 
gangs and cut afterward the work may 
be done more quickly. Suggest you take 
your problem in detail to the makers of 
typographic numbering machines. 

$$ 


Method of Producing Lobby Displays 
Used by Motion-Picture Houses 


Please answer these questions: Apparently 
there is no screen used in reproducing the color 
photos in the 11 by 14 color lobby displays of 
“Five Star Final” and other motion pictures. 
The lettering is hand-drawn. Is this collotype ? 
Can you tell me anything regarding the presses 
used and who makes them ? 


It’s not collotype but the photogelatin 
process, utilizing a patented projection 
method. The presses used to print a 
number up are regular rotary lithograph 
presses (convertible type) built by (the 
name furnished on request). 

+o ¢ 


Special Requirements for the Printing 

of Orders on Aluminum-Foil Stock 

Can you inform us of the special require- 
ments for printing on aluminum foil such as is 
used for candy wrappings? Will the regular 
platen press answer or is a special press re- 
quired? Is any special ink or makeready nec- 
essary for this class of work ? 

The platen press will answer for small 
quantities, but for a large volume you 
will need a special press. You should use 
hard packing, with a sheet of celluloid 
beneath the tympan. The inkmakers ad- 
vertising in THE INLAND PRINTER can 
supply the necessary ink. 


> + + 


Special Inks to Be Used in Puiehestton 
of a Variety of Printed Novelties 


Where can we obtain novelty mailing pieces 
which, although practically invisible when re- 
ceived, will when wetted bring out in colors 
hitherto concealed pictures and messages? We 
are also interested in any other processes for 

doing invisible printing. 


[so] 


Such sorts of novelty printing require 
special, not stock, inks, and you may get 
prices, details, etc., from the inkmakers 
advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER, 
who make inks for all printing processes. 

++ + 
Air-conditioning Apparatus Will Insure 
Equable Atmospheric Conditions 

I have been for a good many years a reader 
of the Pressroom department, and have se- 
cured a great deal of help and information 
from it. Now, however, I want to claim the 
privilege of a “constant reader” and write a 
letter to the editor. Your information in the 
December issue concerning collotype seems to 
me to be incorrect, in that you state that a 
warm, dry atmosphere is required. The writer 
has had experience with three photogelatin 
plants, and in each of them the endeavor was to 
keep the humidity extremely high; 85 degrees 
temperature and 70 to 80 per cent relative hu- 
midity are about the right conditions for pho- 
togelatin work, as otherwise the gelatin is apt 
to dry out. This is particularly true of printing 
photogelatin on rotary instead of on flat-bed 
presses. We should be glad to refer you to 
those plants which we have conditioned in this 
connection, if you should be interested. 

Thus writes a reader friend, and the 
point is well taken. We should have writ- 
ten “warm but not too dry atmosphere,” 
in addition to emphasizing the fact that 
equable atmospheric conditions are nec- 
essary for collotype. The air conditions 
must be equable else the gelatin, just 
like composition rollers, will not func- 
tion as it should, and, equally important, 
register cannot be maintained. Without 
air-conditioning apparatus, photogelatin 
work would not have attained its pres- 
ent degree of success, as it is a hopeless 
adventure without equable atmospheric 
conditions. All American photogelatin 
plants are air-conditioned plants. 

>> + 
Where to Purchase the Rubber Used 


in the Making of Color Plates 


We have heard of a rubber blanket that is 
used to make color plates. Can you tell where 
it may be obtained ? 


Names of two sources of this material 

will be furnished on request. 
>> + 
When Purchasing Ink to Be Used in the 
Production of an Edition de Luxe 

I am planning an edition de luxe on which I 
shall do all the work myself, from writing to 
binding, both inclusive. The materials to be 
used are expensive, and I want to know the 
best ink to use on costly antique book paper. 
Should I use a dull or a glossy ink ? 

You must choose between a dull and a 
glossy ink. After you have decided you 
may safely entrust your ink require- 


ments to the inkmakers. 





Wants Facts on Embossing Compounds 
Used for Thermographic Work 


I am enclosing two specimens, one of print- 
ing and the other of the same design but em- 
bossed from the printing specimen with the aid 
of an embossing compound. How is it done? 


You may get the information and the 
materials from concerns selling thermo- 
graphic supplies and advertising in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

++ + 
An Inquiry in Regard to the Durability 
of Machine-cast Slugs on the Press 


Will machine-cast slugs of a display charac- 
ter stand up for twenty thousand impressions, 
and for twenty-five thousand? Does the press 
used have an influence? For example, are the 
results obtained any different on a flat-bed 
rotary and a drum cylinder? 


Properly made slugs will stand up for 
many more impressions than the num- 
ber you have stated. The wear is greater 
on presses using softer packing. 

ve 


Printing and Perforating Done in One 
Operation on the Cylinder Press 


We wish to print and perforate in one op- 
eration on a cylinder press. We want to per- 
forate close to the printing and avoid cutting 
of the drawsheet. Where is the attachment to 
be obtained? Also, where may we obtain the 
gas sheet heater? 


The Hoff attachment is sold by your 
supply house. You will find the heaters 
advertised in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

++ + 
He Questions the Use of Water in Cans 
of Ink Which Have Been Opened 


Does covering with water the remainder of 
ink left in a can to prevent crystallization in- 
jure the ink for future use? 


Not unless the ink contains ingredi- 
ents soluble in the water, in which case 
bleeding would occur. It is better to pur- 
chase in tubes inks seldom used, rather 
than cover inks in cans with fluids that 
at best only partially retard skinning. 

++ + 
Strip Pasting and Gluing Machines, and 
the Source of Carbonizing Ink 


Is there a machine made for pasting sheets 
together as on enclosed sample? Also, is it 
practicable to carbonize paper on a platen 
press, and what kind of ink is used? Where 
may the gluing machine and ink be bought ? 


You may get the strip-gumming de- 
vice or machine from (name on request). 
Carbonizing may be done on a platen 
press, and the carbonizing ink may be 
obtained from the inkmakers advertis- 
ing in THE INLAND PRINTER. You will 
need a platen press with good ink dis- 
tribution to carbonize large areas. 
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Salesmen’s Call Reports Are Valuable 


in Computing Firm’s Sales Cost 


By S. K. HARGIS 


OME interesting facts are revealed 
when commercial printers go “effi- 
cient” with respect to their selling 

costs. In this respect printers have been 
somewhat lagging. While the average 
merchandise house will carefully work 
out its selling costs in finest detail, the 
printer is inclined to say, “My business 
is different.” But is it? 

There is no good reason why the com- 
mercial printer should not know: (1) 
Cost for each salesman’s call; (2) Cost 
for each dollar of such business actually 
signed and delivered; (3) A proper and 
allowable cost rate for getting business. 
Of course many of the larger shops have 
kept careful records of their selling costs, 
and are able to put their fingers quickly 
on the figures. But the small shops need 
to know the facts just as much as their 
bigger competitors. The usefulness of 
this information can’t be overestimated. 
It is invaluable to printers who want to 
control their expenditures closely. 

No such figures are possible, however, 
unless the salesmen are all required to 
make adequate reports of sales calls, 
and this isn’t always an easy thing to 
achieve. They should be supplied with 
simple call forms which reveal the ac- 
complishment of each such call. This 
must be backed by a division of a sales- 
man’s time—the cost for each call—and 
in turn figured against the business done 
as a result of such series of calls. In 
other words, a simplified salesman’s call 
report plus a record of the business he 
does as a result of these calls permits a 
rapid calculation of the selling cost for 
each dollar of business secured. That’s 
about all there is to it. In spite of that 
fact, however, I find but very few of the 
smaller commercial concerns troubling 
themselves on the matter. 

The average printing salesman will 
make from five to fifteen calls a day— 
depending. He will average perhaps five 
cr six a day for the year. 
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In the case of a salaried man, the re- 
sults of his efforts are not hard to set 
down at the end of each month. In the 
case of a commission man—by far, of 
course, the most common basis of em- 
ployment—it is not so easy. But even 
though the commission man is paid ac- 
cording to his results, it still is impor- 
tant that the front office shall have some 
record of costs of getting the business 
he gets, even though it mainly serves the 
simple purpose of finding weak spots in 
his work and correcting them. Any print- 
ing house that has men on drawing ac- 
count has a right to know the efficiency 
of the operation of such men and also to 
know exactly how the outlay for this 
selling expense is being made. 

The average printer can afford to in- 
vest a certain percentage of his revenue 
in sales cost, whether it be in the form 
of salary or commissions. Say it is 20 per 





Printing 


I carve the fate of nations 
As they fade or grow. 

I sow the seed of factions 
As they come and go. 


I plow the world’s great markets 
When trade is seemly slow, 

That men may come to action 
And keep wealth’s fires aglow. 


I scatter deeds of kindness, 
That future man may know, 

As through this life he passes, 
To reap as he may sow. 


I paint the silver lining 
On clouds that come and go, 
Cheer the mind when pining, 
And make the heart to go. 


I hold the key to knowledge, 
Its doors to open wide 

To those who gain the entrance 
And press their way inside. 











cent, which it often is. Unless each sales- 
man justifies that percentage in the 
course of a given period of time, he is un- 
profitable not only to the printing house 
but to himself as well. 

A printing salesman to live decently 
must earn at least from $50 to $75 a 
week. If it is $60 and he is making thir- 
ty-six calls a week, the cost a call comes 
somewhat high—exactly $1.68 a call. If 
he makes 120 calls a week he is calling 
at a cost, in time, of $0.50 a call. And so 
on, according to the number of calls the 
salesman finds time to make. 

Many of the calls that the commer- 
cial-house man makes do not show re- 
sults immediately. Thus when the front 
office has a record of each and every call 
made on a given prospect, there is a sure 
knowledge of selling expense when the 
business has come through and the call 
charges are set up against it. 

For instance, one promising printing 
salesman known to this writer was draw- 
ing $75 a week against commissions. He 
was averaging only four calls a day over 
a five-week period, according to his re- 
port slips. The cost a call to him and to 
us was pretty stiff. A mere glance at his 
reports for the period showed that his 
cost for each call was entirely too high 
for the business yielded. 

A little study of this salesman’s work 
revealed the fact that he was wasting a 
lot of time running here and there over 
town instead of routing himself sensibly. 
By instructing him in the simple princi- 
ples of properly arranging each day’s 
calls, he was raised to the average of 
twelve calls a day. This reduced his cost 
a call and brought it within reason. 

Cost for each call is only one factor. 
Every new printing customer represents 
many calls. The front office should know 
how many calls actually are needed to 
get fresh business. The salesman’s report 
shows this at a glance. This often is a 
guide to misdirected effort. I know of 
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one case where a salesman’s report sheet 
noted twenty-eight calls on a prospect 
whose eventual order amounted to $24, 
with scarcely any greater potential. An 
experienced printing salesman would 
have sensed this lack of potential before 
he had made the second call and thereby 
piled up added selling expense for him- 
self and his firm. 

The requirement of a report and the 
establishment of the cost a call have an 
unusually healthy effect upon the sales- 
men in any printing shop. The average 
seller of printing places no cash value on 
his time in his own mind; he merely tries 
to be effective without getting down to 
brass tacks and discovering whether he 
is or is not really effective. 

I once heard a very efficient printer 
tell a salesman: “Every time you open a 
prospect’s door you are handing out a 
silver dollar that can only come back in 
the form of a sale. Go out tomorrow with 
ten silver dollars in your pocket, and, 
every time you contact a prospect, take 
one of those dollars and slip it into an- 
other pocket as spent. That is exactly 
what is going on every day. Do that and 
you'll realize very quickly and clearly 
the real importance of making every call 
count. Otherwise you won’t. You must 
think of calls as money spent to know 
their dollars-and-cents value.” 

Printing salesmen seldom realize in 
their work the fact that commissions on 
Jones’ nice big order have to be spent in 
part on getting the Smith and Johnson 
smaller orders. It is nearly always a 
question of “peaks and valleys”; the fat 
month has to help pay for the lean one. 
The peaks and valleys have to be lev- 
eled. Once get your salesmen thinking 
in those terms and you have gone far to 
get the most efficient selling operation. 

Of course, no one will contend that a 
printing salesman’s success depends en- 
tirely upon the number of contacts made, 
though all will admit it is a help. 

But the fact yet remains that the two- 
call-a-day man must produce a propor- 
tionately large volume in sales to hold 
down to a fair level the cost for each call. 
One $5 call that brings in $10,000 worth 
of business is certainly a cheap visit, but 
it is sure to be preceded and followed by 
some $5 calls that bring in nothing or 
next to nothing in orders. 

If selling commercial printing were 
entirely a matter of ringing doorbells, 
anybody could make a real success of it. 
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Never has it been truer than now that 
real intelligence is required. The print- 
ing salesman who studies his prospects 
as to their potentialities and makes each 
contact count is the one who succeeds. 

Where a printing salesman is concen- 
trating on certain big potential accounts, 
perhaps an average cost of $50 a call 
might not be excessive and the expendi- 
ture certainly might be necessary. But 
in such a case this cost should be com- 
puted, in order that the salesman as well 
as the front office will know just what it 
did cost to get the business. Six calls at 
$2 apiece for five hundred business cards 
will make money for nobody, but will 
spend quite a lot for the printer and for 
the seller. That is plainly seen. 





Oregon Weekly Publisher Uses 
Novel Design of Greeting 

Lawrence E. Spraker, the editor and 
publisher of the Condon (Ore.) Globe- 
Times, last December used a Christmas 
greeting card which sets a high standard 
in its novelty and effectiveness. To all 
intents and purposes the greeting was 
nothing but the clipped corner of page 2 
of the Globe-Times, showing the edito- 
rial-page heading and also the first edi- 





torial, which was entitled ‘Spiritually 
Rich” and dealt with the spirit of Christ- 
mas. The final sentence, however, reads, 
“Mr. John Jones, our Christmas wish is 
that you may share in life’s richest bless- 
ings,” the name in each case of course 
being that of the recipient. The greeting 
was printed on the regular newsprint, 
and was cut so that the bottom includes 
several lines of the second editorial and 
the right side showed about half of the 
adjoining news column. 

Appearances indicated that this greet- 
ing was cut from a regular issue of the 
Globe-Times, and that the name line in 
the editorial had been changed after 
each impression. While this was the in- 
tended effect, the greeting was actually 
run on an 8 by 12 platen press, with a 
run of 250. The last sentence, contain- 
ing the name, was printed in a second 
run. Name changes were made without 
lifting the form from the press, with the 
help of a Wickersham quoin in a space 
made by locking in the furniture with 
additional quoins. Mr. Spraker and an- 
other man, working together, were able 
to print the 250 names in a period of two 
hours. The unusual character of this 
greeting more than justified the special 
effort and time used in its production. 
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The Inter Orean. 


Impressive center-spread illustration of a broadside produced in offset by the Blakely Printing Company, 


Chicago. Entitled ‘‘Four Sparkling Decades, 


” this effective piece shows and describes Blakely-produced 


volumes which ably demonstrate the sustained quality of the firm’s product, whether issued in 1893, 1900, 
or the current period. The broadside is noteworthy not alone as an impressive specimen of offset. but 
because it illustrates a sound method of utilizing past achievements in developing present sales volume 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of their rate cards, subscription plans, 
etc., should write to Mr. Caswell, care of this magazine. Papers are not criticized by mail 


By G.L. CASWELL 

















Future Volume of Business Not Assured 
by Meeting Special Conditions Now 
If you sell ’em now you have to show 

em. Meeting the demand of advertisers 
for extra service to meet the competition 
of other media locally, one of our read- 
ers reports that his newspaper has given 
local advertisers a complete local and 
rural coverage by combining its rural 
list with a list of all the others on rural 
routes, paying one cent a copy under 
postal permit for all those papers mailed 
to non-subscribers. This combined list is 
substituted for the regular list on special 
days, and all are handled through the 
post office as second-class mail. 

A Burlington (Kan.) newspaper also 
adopted the idea in order to satisfy local 
advertisers demanding extra circulation 
rather than concede anything on rates. 
The retail merchants, as it is reported to 
us, paid the newspaper a certain amount 
to cover these extra subscriptions to the 
paper for one day each week to these 
rural subscribers, in this way entitling 
the paper to receive the regular second- 
class postal rate on these copies. 

Some policy similar to this must be 
looked to in many localities. The situa- 
tion with small-town dailies, as well as 
small-town weeklies, is no joke to be 
wise-cracked over and dismissed with- 
out further thought. Reduction in rates 
is a serious matter, involving numer- 
ous complications not so easily adjusted 
later. We quote John L. Meyer, an au- 
thority, who states that a reduction of 
10 per cent in rates can be made up only 
by a 50 per cent increase in volume. 

Here is the nub of the argument for 
reduction of rates. Will the increased 
volume resulting from such reduction 
make up for the losses? Not once in a 
hundred times! 

Many of us in the publishing business 
have been confronted recently with de- 
mands from certain chain stores for re- 
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duced rates. One of these chains started 
the fire against newspaper rates from 
New York City headquarters. They put 
the question up to publishers through 
their local managers thus: “If we hand 
you 600 inches of advertising ina month 
what is the lowest inch rate you will 
make for us?” The publisher’s thinking 
was then stimulated with a suggestion 
that unless a substantial reduction was 
made they would use circulars and dis- 
tribute their own advertising. We are in- 
formed the scheme worked to the extent 
of about twenty-seven stores out of a 
chain of more than a thousand, reduc- 
tions being conceded. But did the 600 
inches promised mean a continuation of 
that volume for the year? 

Now, it seems to us, we are past the 
times when any newspaper observer or 
writer can truly appraise the situation 
or offer sage advice. What proves effi- 
cient in one locality may fail altogether 
in another. Local conditions may have 
been created by past policies that can- 
not be adjusted now. On the whole, then, 
we are all just a little unnerved. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





| Furnishing Vitamins in 


the Sales Diet 


RINTING is to business life what the 
balanced diet is to human life. Rely- 
ing solely upon the contacts of personal 
salesmen, unsupported by the printed 
salesman, is like trying to subsist on 
only one variety of food. The effect is 
certain to be harmful—if not fatal. 
Printing can make your sales show 
the virility which can be derived from 
balanced publicity. 
Supplement word-of-mouth selling 
with type-to-eye selling— 
and watch business pick up! 











Forceful sales slant in an ad from Bramwords, house 
publication of The Bramwood Press, Indianapolis 


Publishers Cannot Expect Consumer to 
Absorb Their Increased Expenses 

An increase of 46 per cent in postage 
rates on advertising portions of the pa- 
pers of the country will bring an added 
revenue to the Post Office Department, 
so it is said. An amendment to the pos- 
tal revenue bill was injected after the 
bill had been reported by the committee. 
Now there is a scramble to get it out. 
Periodical publishers will very likely 
take the first and hardest whack from 
this part of the bill, with large newspa- 
pers next and smaller newspapers taking 
a proportionate increase with much less 
volume of advertising. 

If the bill is passed as now presented, 
it will mean an increase in operating ex- 
pense that is hard to pass on to the con- 
sumer. In the face of demands for lower 
advertising rates, and with every class 
of periodicals selling at the lowest sub- 
scription rates in history, how is the 
proposed increase going to be absorbed ? 
By curtailment of pages and reduction 
of wages to labor? Most certainly! By 
increases in advertising rates? Not once 
in a million! By increased subscription 
prices? Quite possibly in some cases. 
However, the latter are sufficiently de- 
moralized at this time to drive publish- 
ers mad, since it is harder than ever to 
keep up circulations. 

If publishers in general have pro- 
tested sufficiently and have interested 
their own congressmen and senators in 
preventing the proposed increase, the 
amendment may have been withdrawn 
or killed before our readers have had 
opportunity to read this issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. If it has not been 
disposed of by the time they get the is- 
sue, here’s hoping they have done what 
every other interest does to stop adverse 
legislation—protest to congressmen and 
give them support in opposition to the 
proposed increase in rates. 
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Aggressive Publishers Find Value in the 
Activities of Local Organizations 

Nearly always you find that the go- 
getter publisher is a member of his local 
and other newspaper associations. Sel- 
dom is one of that kind out of organiza- 
tion work or spirit. He knows that tips 
and promotion he can get through or- 
ganization effort will pay his dues, and, 
more, will pay his expenses for many 
good times and conferences with others 
of his craft who are working to build 
more business and take care of such 
business in a proper manner. 

Nearly always you will find the leth- 
argic and doleful ones neglecting profes- 
sional contacts and business promotion. 
They like their own style best, and dues 
to newspaper organizations are just too 
hard to pay. Not only that, but they will 
frequently excuse their own shortcom- 
ings by criticizing press associations and 
organizations of their craftsmen, chiefly 
because someone other than themselves 
is in the limelight and “running” things. 
They feel they should be at the front. 

And it is just the difference between 
the two types and the domination of one 
or the other that indicate the spirit and 
success of most of the newspapers in a 
state. We once expressed the idea that 
“no printer or publisher ever got very 
far by keeping his nose in a type case.” 
It takes headwork, energy, and resource- 
fulness to accomplish things in this tur- 
bulent old world of ours. 


++ + 


With the most careful preparations 
against any surprise in the case of the 
Lindbergh baby kidnaping, evening pa- 
pers in the middle-western states got a 
bad break when the discovery of the 
body was reported. The big news broke 
just after the evening papers had been 
rushed on their way over their fields, so 
that morning papers carried the details 
that were lacking in radio reports of the 
previous evening. Extras appeared in 
miraculously short time on the streets of 
many cities, but outlying points could 
not be reached by them. Every big daily 
had emergency pages set up and stand- 
ing in forms ready to receive whatever 
heading might be appropriate with the 
first flash of authentic news regarding 
the finding of the child. And then it 
came only minutes too late! The news 
was a letting-down of the bars of secrecy 
enforced upon newspapers in the fear 
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that they might do or say something 
that might prevent or delay the return 
of the Lindbergh baby. They had been 
falsely and unjustly accused of creating 
rumors and printing official proceedings 
in the case; then to have the final break 
against them in the case was just an- 
other beat for which nobody seemed to 
be responsible. But now the ingenuity of 
reporters and science of news reporting 
will have their chance. It will be worth 
watching until the mystery is cleared up 
and the real truth concerning the Lind- 
bergh tragedy is made public. 


++ + 
Advertising Age mentions a new pho- 
toelectric measuring machine which is 
accurate to one millionth of an inch, for 
use in the agency checking departments. 
Some newspaper publishers have sus- 





pected right along that certain agencies 
have machines in operation which can 
measure even finer than that! 


ee 


If it was the purpose of N. W. Ayer 
& Son, advertising agency, to get a new 
and dependable record of advertising 
rates of newspapers for their directory 
or otherwise, they certainly took the ef- 
fective means to get it. Indicating Ford 
advertising to come, and suggesting that 
lowest rates were necessary, they now 
have, we imagine, several clerks busily 
engaged in correcting their files. How- 
ever, the procedure appeared justified in 
many cases where newspapers have not 
been careful or consistent in quoting 
their one rate for national advertising. 
What they have now sent to N. W. Ayer 
& Son will hold them steady for a while. 


















went over to Little Henrys, 
Bill went over to get 
Hank,and Jeff went 

over to get Hank and 
Bill. Guess they all 
fell in. 


Nobody back yet. Hank | 
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You bring me the mallet 
and an iyon Side stick. 
Well go over to Little 
Henrys,and you watch 
‘em 














all out! 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—The Worm Would Turn! 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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N.E. A. Will Face New Test of Virility 
at the Convention in California 

Next month the National Editorial 
Association will have its annual junket- 
ing trip and then its convention at San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Officers of 
the association report that reservations 
for the trip may necessitate two special 
trains from Chicago. We assume that of 
course such reservations are made by 
strictly newspaper people, so that the 
tour and all its courtesies and favors are 
not to be taken advantage of by others 
profiting by the low rates. With that 
assumption we conclude that there are 
many newspaper people who have made 
or are making enough money now to 
warrant them in this vacation and en- 
joyment of the fruits of their toil. 

We also assume that most of those 
going on the N. E. A. trip and attending 
the convention are going to be inter- 
ested largely if not primarily in what 
the convention may or may not do for 
the benefit of the newspapers generally. 
There has been some criticism voiced re- 
cently that the N. E. A. may not have 
been well directed in its policies of the 
past few years. That criticism sounds 
incongruous to those who have known 
the N. E. A. for a generation, and who 
well remember when it was a loosely 
conducted organization with neither a 
permanent membership list nor an accu- 
rate accounting of what was paid in and 
spent. But it also finds some favor with 
others who are progressive and wish to 
see the N. E. A. advance to a place of 
permanent power and influence that will 
result in making it pay its members in 
a material way. 

One of the suggestions advanced will 
possibly be presented and started to ef- 
fective results at the coming convention 
on the western coast. This plan calls for 
a setup of the N. E. A. which will re- 
quire its central office to be in Chicago, 
there to be so affiliated with other pub- 
lishing organizations and advertising 
agencies that member newspapers may 
directly benefit by such contacts. 

The advertising game has become one 
of direct solicitation and representation. 
The larger the publications the more 
men and means they employ to make 
these contacts. It is believed that no one 
organization can or will promote news- 
paper interests as can persons who are 
directly concerned with the newspapers. 
The proposed N. E. A. plan is to meet 
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with and agree with the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies newspa- 
per committees on a policy of action that 
will permit big agencies and others to 
deal with and use local daily and weekly 
newspapers generally. This would in- 
volve offices in Chicago, with branch of- 
fices in New York and San Francisco, 
or possibly other cities. 

Under the direction of the heads of 
the N. E. A. would be experienced and 
competent employes who not only would 
contact advertising agencies and pros- 
pects, but could go with clean hands be- 
fore any body or organization interested 
in national circulation and present the 
exact media needed to cover any stated 
field. If it should be an eastern field, the 
newspapers there would do the work; if 
a middle-west or southern field, newspa- 
pers there would do it; if a western field, 
then complete information and newspa- 
per and market data would be supplied 
to meet whatever requirements might be 
presented for that section of the country. 

But the basis of the whole plan would 
be each present or future state organiza- 
tion. Through state secretaries or field 
managers, newspaper rates, circulations, 
trade outlets, and local dealers might be 
available to offer to national advertisers 
actual spot results, with a definite and 
responsible organization to see that the 
work of checking copies, proofs, billing, 
and paying is properly handled. 

The proposition contemplates that 
each state organization, especially any 
state in which there is now a field man- 
ager or association director, may at once 
present such facts and figures as are 
above suggested. They will form a codp- 
erative body of newspaper publishers, 
incorporated or otherwise, which can be 
dealt with as one account by advertisers 
or agencies. It has been pointed out that, 
with the Standard Oil Company ac- 
count, for instance, where possibly ten 
or twelve thousand newspapers may be 
used, a national headquarters like the 
N. E. A., under any name, might have 
immediately available all the data re- 
quired for these ten thousand local pa- 
pers, or through the state field managers 
they could procure it. But one order for 
each state organization would be neces- 
sary, and one plate or shipment of mats 
to each central state office or to the cen- 
tral office in Chicago would be sufficient 
to get the advertising started with least 
expense and no delay. This service, fol- 





lowed up by checking copies or proofs, 
a bill from each state manager for his 
newspapers and then an invoice from the 
N. E. A. to cover the entire account, 
would be the sweet realization of adver- 
tisers and agencies who have thus far 
never been able even in months or years 
to accomplish such settlements. 

The whole idea is so big and new, and 
comes at a time when everybody is so - 
distrustful and fearful, that the conven- 
tion may not be able to agree to accept 
it as a finality—even if it is accepted at 
all. But, there is a chance that unless 
the N. E. A. or some trustworthy and 
responsible national organization does 
undertake to present such organization 
that will take local newspapers out of 
the class of irresponsible and ineffective 
media for the national advertisers, some 
other national setup will be devised and 
started that will do it. Evidence that na- 
tional advertising interests of this coun- 
try might favor such a plan has been 
presented in the past year. Without it, 
some of them shrink from the work and 
trouble and delays resulting from the 
attempts to deal directly with thousands 
of local newspapers. 

Without entering into any feeling or 
prejudice that there may be in connec- 
tion with the N. E. A., therefore, we 
rather feel that criticism of that organ- 
ization or complaint of it or its policies 
should come in the form of construc- 
tive efforts to widen its scope, increase 
its importance, and constitute it a form 
of business head for this organization 
comprising publishers who are no longer 
simply sentimental or literary in their 
aims and ambitions. The new idea of a 
more central office and a more effective 
business representation in that office, it 
is pointed out, is no more radical than 
was the new policy adopted in 1919 to 
provide for the N. E. A. a permanent 
paid business head and let it work for 
the good of its members the year around 
on a basis of dues much higher than had 
been required before that time. Under 
that new policy the N. E. A. advanced 
a great step in a short time. 

++ + 

The mimeo “Daily Reminders” that 
have been an outgrowth of salesmanship 
drift around from place to place, and 
quite generally have become flotsam and 
jetsam of the tides of business. They’ve 
apparently filled no “long-felt want” in 
the advertising field. 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 




















Trade Compositors Plan National 
Midyear Session, June 10-11 


Trade typographers of the entire country 

have been invited to participate in the annual 
midyear convention of the International Trade 
Composition Association, to be held at the 
Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, June 10 and 11. 
’ Advertising of trade-plant service is one of 
the subjects to be discussed at the opening ses- 
sion under the leadership of Edward B. Irving, 
who is associated with the O. Franklin Peters 
Advertising Agency. Problems of the compos- 
ing room and trade plant are to be presented in 
addresses by Alec Fagan, of Philadelphia, Fred 
W. Hoch, of New York City, and Sol Hess, of 
Philadelphia. Howard O. Bullard, a former 
president of the International Trade Composi- 
tion Association, will conduct an open forum. 
Paul P. Bedesem, president of the Philadelphia 
Typesetting Association, will be in charge at 
the opening of the convention and will wel- 
come the visitors on behalf of the entertaining 
city. Edward W. Libbey, of St. Paul, president 
of the International Trade Composition Asso- 
ciation, will preside. 

The annual dinner and dance will be held on 
the evening of the first day, in the Crystal 
Room of the Hotel Walton. Saturday will be 
devoted to recreation. For those who prefer 
golf, a tournament at Llanerch Country Club 
at Manca, Pennsylvania, has been provided, 
while for others a program has been provided 
in Atlantic City, buses leaving the hotel in the 
morning and returning in the evening. 


++ + 
Death of Robert Miehle 


Robert Miehle, the inventor of the cylinder 
press bearing his name, died at St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Chicago, April 23, and was buried in 
Graceland Cemetery. 

He was born in Chicago seventy-two years 
ago, and early began his connection with the 
printing industry, becoming a journeyman 
pressman at the age of twenty-one years. 
While learning his trade in several pressrooms 
in Chicago, he studied the motions of various 
presses and conceived the idea which he later 
incorporated in the Miehle cylinder press, the 
first of which was completed in 1884. His pat- 
ents were infringed upon by other press man- 
ufacturers, and legal conflicts resulted which 
were reflected in the news and advertising col- 
umns of THE INLAND PRINTER back in the 
nineties. The Miehle concern was the winner 
in these legal battles. 

The introduction of the three-color process 
by the pioneers in Chicago following the Co- 
lumbian Exposition in 1893, resulted in a big 
demand for the Miehle presses, whose preci- 
sion in operation enabled printers to obtain 
the exact register which the new process re- 
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ROBERT MIEHLE 


quired. As a result of this demand, and good 
management, the company prospered. 

Since 1914, Mr. Miehle’s connection with 
the company bearing his name was one of 
nominal interest. Surviving Mr. Miehle are his 
widow, Mrs. Anna Miehle, and three children. 


+o 
Paper Manufacturer Enlarges Plant 
as a Means of Improving Trade 


Improvements have been completed by the 
Whiting-Plover Paper Company at Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, by which two purposes have 
been accomplished. More comfortable quarters 
have been provided for several crowded de- 
partments, and work has been given to other- 
wise unemployed men in the building trades. 

The chemical laboratory is one of the de- 
partments which have been very considerably 
enlarged, as has also the experimental paper- 
making laboratory. A constant-temperature- 
and-humidity room for the proper testing of 
paper also has been constructed. Other im- 
provements included an air-conditioning and 
-cooling system, acoustical material in all of- 
fices, and sun lamps in the executive offices. 


Printer Asks Buyers to Estimate 
Price Charged for a Catalog 


Estimates on printing by buyers of printing 
have been sought and obtained by The Foss- 
Soule Press, Incorporated, of Rochester, New 
York, as a good feature of its advertising. Karl 
T. Soule, of the concern which arranged for 
this unique stunt, reported that he had a lot o1 
fun out of the contest, and that he has discov- 
ered how the minds of some of the buyers of 
printing work on the cost of printing. 

Mr. Soule mailed copies of a sixteen-page 
self-cover catalog—trim size 5 by 8% inches, 
and printed in two colors—to a selected list of 
buyers of printing, together with a card offer- 
ing congratulations and a new shiny five-dollar 
gold piece “to the printing buyer who esti- 
mates closest to the actual cost of this sixteen- 
page two-color catalog.” Continuing, the card 
gave information as follows: 

“Here are the facts: We were asked to cre- 
ate this catalog for the Folmer-Chapin Corpo- 
ration. We created a dummy, selected proper 
photographs, supplied the artwork, made all 
the plates, wrote the copy, and printed 25,000 
copies. How much do you think these catalogs 
cost ? Write your estimate in the space below. 
The printing buyer estimating closest to the 
actual cost will receive $5 in gold. Announce- 
ment of the winner will be made by May 16, 
1932. Now, what is your estimate? Contest 
closes May 2, 1932.” 

In response to an inquiry concerning results, 
Mr. Soule informed THE INLAND PRINTER that 
two estimates, of $800 each, carried off the 
prize money in this contest. 

“Buyers wonder about variations in printing 
estimates or prices,” continued Mr. Soule in 
his letter; “but when we shift the cards and 
call in the public as estimator—well, you know 
what results we received—prices ranging all 
the way from $187.50 to $2,918. 

“This little contest has made a hit. Estimates 
coming in too late for consideration make up 
about 18 per cent of the total returns. We’ve 
had a lot of fun. We’ve discovered how the 
minds of some buyers work on the cost of 
printing, and have created considerable inter- 
est in the reasonable cost of quality printing 
done here. Also it has aided in keeping up our 
morale in our own plant!” 


S38 Sir 


Issues Baskerville Folder 


A folder set in Baskerville Roman and Bas- 
kerville Italic type has been published by the 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Phila- 
delphia. The title page is a reproduction of the 
style used by John Baskerville in 1758. Copies 
may be obtained by writing to Frank M. Sher- 
man, the advertising manager of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company. 
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Pays $100,000 for Old Plant and 
Then Scraps All Machinery 


Printing machinery valued at $100,000 was 
scrapped in Chicago as a result of the deal by 
which R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company was 
given the contract for printing all books pub- 
lished by M. A. Donohue & Company, Incor- 
porated. The scrapping process was resorted to 
by the Donnelley concern to prevent the thirty 
presses and other machines in the Donohue 
plant from getting into the possession of print- 
ers who might later have used them in the 
harmful practice of cutting prices. 

The Donohue concern has been doing a pub- 
lishing business at 701 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, in its own plant since 1861. In recent 
years it has employed from 200 to 300 persons 
in the composing, press, and bindery depart- 
ments. The firm is discontinuing its manufac- 
turing departments because it can save about 
25 per cent by having the work done by the 
Donnelley concern in its branch printing and 
binding plant at Crawfordsville, Indiana. The 
books published by the Donohue concern are 
marketed principally in the chain stores, where 
price is a big factor in meeting the competition 
of publishers whose wage scales in small towns 
are less than those which prevail in the larger 
printing centers throughout the country. 

Information obtained through the Donohue 
concern was to the effect that the managers 
had planned to move the plant to Niles, Michi- 
gan, to reduce manufacturing expense. Instead 
they negotiated the deal with the Donnelley 
concern, by which an allowance of $100,000 
was made for the printing plant. 


++ + 
Death of G. A. E. Kohler 


G. A. E. Kohler, inventor of the Kohler sys- 
tem of control for multiple-unit and other 
printing presses, died at Chicago on April 29. 
Mr. Kohler was born in Philadelphia sixty- 
eight years ago, and graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1886. His interests 
in the electrical line were originally developed 
by reason of his connection with the Chicago 
street-railway system under the late Charles 
T. Yerkes. In 1891 he organized the electrical- 
engineering firm of Kohler Brothers, and de- 
voted much of his time to the development of 
printing-press machinery and attachments, as 
a result of which a majority of the larger elec- 





trically driven presses now in use employ some 
of his patents. Several of the men now leaders 
in the production of electric control units for 
printing equipment were employes of the Koh- 
ler concern in its earlier history. Mr. Kohler’s 
interest in civic improvement led him to be- 
come active in the work of the Chicago Crime 
Commission, the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Field Museum of Natural History, and also 
the Chicago Historical Society. Surviving him 
are a widow and two sons. 


++ + 


Art Alliance Announces Tour 


Plans have been announced by the Art Alli- 
ance of America, of which John Clyde Oswald 
is president, for a graphic-arts tour of printing 
centers in Germany and France under the di- 
rection of Otto W. Fuhrmann, director of 
graphic arts of New York University. The 
party will sail from New York City on July 1, 
and will visit Berlin, Leipsic, Frankfort, Mainz, 
Cologne, Haarlem, Antwerp, and Paris, and 
will return to New York City on August 1. 


++ + 
Northwest Printers Participate in 
Annual Apprentice Conference 


Employers, union officials, and other leaders 
in the printing trades participated in the third 
annual Northwest Apprentice Conference, as 
held recently in Centralia, Washington. The 
conference was held under the combined aus- 
pices of the Seattle Typographical Students 
Club and the Portland Typo Club. 

Among those who presented addresses were: 
Don Stewart, secretary-manager of the Ben 
Franklin Club of Seattle; E. J. Jones, of Port- 
land; “Kid” Howell, secretary of the Mult- 
nomah Typographical Union; J. T. Hunold, 
of Tacoma; Mark Stith, district representative 
of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen; William F. Meyers, presi- 
dent of the Seattle club ; Rudolph Ernst, presi- 
dent of the Portland club; C. Raiff Miller, of 
Portland, and several apprentices. 


++ + 
Appoints Chicago Distributer 


The Bermingham & Prosser Company, Chi- 
cago, has been appointed as a distributer of 
Adirondack bond and ledger paper by the In- 
ternational Paper Company. 





Publishers Increase Use of Rag 


Stock for Permanent Files 

Utilization of rag stock in printing copies of 
newspapers for permanent files is increasing, 
according to Herman Roe, field director of the 
National Editorial Association. Mr. Roe as- 
sumes the attitude that there is a certain re- 
sponsibility resting upon the publisher of the 
newspaper as a chronicler of contemporary 
history, and that he has an obligation to guar- 
antee the permanency and safety of his chron- 
icle for future historical needs. 

Commenting on this subject as a result of 
what G. L. Caswell discussed in the April issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, concerning newspa- 
pers of today which cannot be preserved for a 
hundred years, Mr. Roe said that he has made 
some experiments with rag stock in printing 
file copies of the Northfield (Minn.) News, 
of which he is publisher. 

“My plan would be to order a sufficient sup- 
ply of rag paper so that we could print at least 
five, and perhaps ten, copies of the Northfield 
News each week, four of these copies to be 
used in the bound files that we secure annually 
and the others to be made available to sub- 
scribers,” writes Mr. Roe. “If the publisher 
ordered a supply to take care of more than one 
permanent file, he would have to order as 
many lots as needed. If he wants to provide for 
four permanent files the cost to him for this 
rag paper, guaranteed to last for at least 200 
years, would amount to $16.” 


++ + 


Publishers at Conference Discuss 
Question of Wage Reductions 


Wages and salaries have been reduced by 
newspaper publishers, according to informal 
reports given during the discussion periods at 
the spring meeting of the Inland Daily Press 
Association, held at the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago, May 17 and 18. One publisher remarked 
that he had negotiated for a new contract with 
the typographical union of his town on the 
basis of a 10 per cent reduction, but that he 
“would not be so liberal” if he were doing it 
now. The topic covering this phase of manage- 
ment was listed in the program as follows: “In 
adjusting salaries and wages, is it fair to re- 
duce unorganized departments without similar 
reductions affecting the organized crafts?” 


Apprentices, employes, union officials, and guests in attendance at the recent annual Northwest Apprentice Conference, held at Centralia, Washington 
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Toronto Printers and Supplymen 
Aid Apprentices’ Contest 


Eighteen business concerns and organiza- 
tions connected with the graphic arts in To- 
ronto donated prizes awarded by the Hamilton 
Technical Institute in its fifteenth annual com- 
petition on typography and presswork, in 
which apprentices of various printing concerns 
participated. Seven awards were given in the 


Dr. William E. Grady, associate superinten- 
dent of schools, of New York City, and E. S. 
Moorhead, production manager of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Following the tour of the Government Print- 
ing Office in the afternoon, the unveiling and 
judging of exhibits will take place under the 
direction of William D. Hall, the director of 
Production-Management Department of the 
U. T. A. Those assisting in this part of the pro- 
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Newspaper ads which won awards in the fifteenth annual competition of the Hamilton (Ont.) Technical 
Institute. Reading from left to right, they are ranked: first prize, set by Edward Woods, Davis-Lisson, Lim- 
ited; second prize, set by John Miles, Hamilton Spectator; third prize, set by Earl Swick, Times Job Print 


typography contest, and eleven for presswork. 
H. A. Nicholson, editor of Canadian Printer 
and Publisher, and his staff were the judges. 

Apprentices who were winners in the typog- 
raphy contest included: Edward Woods; John 
Miles; Earl Swick; Milford Havens; Joseph 
Ince; Fred Glover; Gordon Walton. Winners 
in the presswork competition were: Duncan 
Jenkins; William Blackmore; W. J. Hunt; 
Alex McKay; Allan Trennum; James Ran- 
dall; William Boissoin, William Pedder; W. 
Redit ; C. Cadman; J. McKinley. 


++ + 
Leaders Participate in Conference 


on Printing Education in June 


Plans have been completed for the eleventh 
annual Conference on Printing Education, to 
be held under the auspices of the U. T. A. in 
Harding Hall, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., June 27, 28, and 29. 

John J. Deviny, general secretary of the 
U. T. A., will preside at the opening session, 
Monday forenoon. Public Printer George H. 
Carter, in charge of the Government Printing 
Office; Alvin W. Hall, director of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, and Dr. J. C. 
Wright,,director of the Federal Board of Edu- 
cation, will extend greetings to the visiting 
printers and educators who will participate in 
the conference. The three addresses at this ses- 
sion will be given by Edward B. Passano, of 
The Waverly Press, Incorporated, Baltimore; 
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gram will be R. A. Loomis, of Jersey City; 
Allan Robinson, principal of the Ottmar Mer- 
genthaler School of Printing, of Baltimore, 
and Chester A. Lyle, of Canton, Ohio. 

The evening program will be “A Look Back” 
which will consist of an address descriptive of 
the Vollbehr collection of incunabula, by F. W. 
Ashley, chief assistant librarian, Library of 
Congress, and an inspection of the collection. 

“Progressive Steps in Printing Education” is 
the theme assigned for discussion at the Tues- 
day sessions, with Dr. J. D. Blackwell, director 
of vocational education of Maryland, acting as 
chairman. Harry L. Gage, of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, will speak on “Training 
Consumers—the New Trend in Printing Edu- 
cation.” Practical lessons from recent surveys 
in printing education will be referred to in the 
addresses of J. Henry Holloway, of New York 
City ; L. L. Ingraham, of Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia; Carl G. Bruner, of Wichita, Kansas, 
and David Gustafson, U. T. A. professor of 
printing at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh. Plans for “Printing Education 
Week of 1933” will be outlined by Ira D. Pil- 
liard, of Milwaukee, chairman of the educa- 
tional commission, International Association 
of Printing House Craftsmen, and following 
which “Echoes from the 1932 Observance” 
will be heard from the floor. Methods of teach- 
ing will be discussed for the remaining period 
of the forenoon’s session from the floor of the 
conference, with the printed papers on five 
subjects as the bases for the comments. 





The afternoon will be devoted to a pilgrim- 
age by boat to Mount Vernon, Virginia, the 
home and burial place of George Washington. 
The bicentennial dinner will be held in Harding 
Hall, with addresses revolving around the 
theme “Printing in the Life of the Nation.” 
William J. Eynon, president of the Washing- 
ton Typothetae, will be toastmaster, and the 
speakers will include Congressman M. Clyde 
Kelly from Pennsylvania; Dr. Stephen E. 
Kramer, of Washington, D. C., and William 
Pfaff, of New Orleans, president of the U.T.A. 
A motion picture depicting incidents in the life 
of George Washington, and a pageant play 
concerning printers who served in Washing- 
ton’s time, will conclude the evening’s program. 

The theme for Wednesday’s session is 
“Keeping Step With Educational and Printing 
Progress,” and J. Elmer Zearfoss, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., will preside. Addresses will be given 
by Maris M. Proffitt, of the United States Of- 
fice of Education; Ernest F. Trotter, of New 
York City, editor of Printing ; Otto W. Fuhr- 
mann, of New York City; John E. Fintz, of 
Cleveland; Laurance B. Siegfried, of New 
York City, editor of The American Printer, 
and Clark R. Long, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. The report of 
the resolutions committee will conclude the 
conference. Wednesday afternoon will be de- 
voted to an educational tour of the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing. 


++ + 
Dunwody With the Technical Trade 


School for Score of Years 


The associates of Thomas E. Dunwody have 
noted the fact that for the past twenty years 
he has been connected with the educational 
and the engineering activities of the Technicai 
Trade School, operated at Pressmen’s Home, 
Tennessee. As director of the school and as 
editor of the American Pressman, his interests 
extend into the realms of the manager of a 
printing plant, the inkmaker, and the press 
builder, and touch on every major problem of 
the printing industry. 


++ $+ 
Monotype Company Offers Lower 
Case in Hadriano Type Face 


Hadriano face, previously made only in cap- 
itals by the Lanston Monotype Machine Com- 
pany, is now produced in twenty-four-point 
lower case, with other sizes to be cut. Frederic 


HADRIANO 


now has lower 
case as well as 
caps. 24 Point 
is shown here. 


W. Goudy got his idea for designing the face 
from an inscription on a slab of marble in the 
Louvre at Paris. He made a rubbing of three 
of the characters, and then designed the re- 
maining letters of the alphabet in the spirit of 
the original inscription made in the first or sec- 
ond century. Caps are available in fourteen-, 
eighteen-, twenty-four-, and thirty-point. 
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Asks Craftsmen’s Clubs to Submit 
Printing Samples for Exhibit 


Plans are being made to show an exhibit of 
printing representative of the best work done 
in the United States and Canada in connection 
with the convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Craftsmen, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 22 to 24. 

Howard N. King, of York, Pennsylvania, a 
member of the Educational Commission of the 
organization who is in charge of the arrange- 
ments, has requested all clubs to participate in 
the exhibition by sending to the central com- 
mittee enough specimens of printing to cover 
six panels, each 24 by 30 inches in size. Fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the convention, the 
exhibit will be shipped to various clubs mani- 
festing the desire to display it. 


++ + 
Adds Managers to Sales Staff 


Allied Printing & Binding Machinery, Incor- 
porated, with headquarters in Cleveland, has 
announced the addition to its staff of W. C. 
Hoag as the Central Ohio sales representative, 
with headquarters in Columbus, and of G. R. 
McNear as manager of the Chicago territory. 

Paul V. Jones, former secretary of the Cleve- 
land Folder Company, is the general manager 
of Allied Printing & Binding Machinery. Both 
Mr. Hoag and Mr. McNear had been asso- 
ciated with him in the sales department of the 
former Cleveland Folder Company. 


++ + 
Death of Charles P. Cottrell 


Charles P. Cottrell, president of the C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons Company, died suddenly at 
Westerly, Rhode Island, on April 24. After re- 
turning from an automobile ride with rela- 
tives, he complained about feeling faint and 
lay down to rest. A physician was called, but 
before he arrived Mr. Cottrell had passed on. 

Mr. Cottrell was the third son of Calvert B. 
Cottrell, founder of the printing-press com- 
pany of that name. He was born in Pawcatuck, 
Connecticut, in 1858, and followed his father 
in the manufacturing business. The deceased 
was said to have inherited the inventive genius 
of his father, who had developed the cylinder 
press, and, before his death in 1893, had also 
developed the magazine rotary press, one of 
the first of these being installed in the plant 
of the Youth’s Companion. After the father’s 
death, the press was further improved by his 
sons. It was under the direction of Charles P. 
Cottrell that the multicolor rotary perfecting 
press was invented, this press printing four 
colors in one operation. 

Mr. Cottrell became manager of the manu- 
facturing business in 1880, and upon the death 
of his brother, Edgar H. Cottrell, became the 
president of the company. 

His interests outside of his manufacturing 
business included numerous community proj- 
ects. He had served on the school board of the 
town of Westerly, was also a trustee of the 
Westerly Memorial Library Association, vice- 
president and chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Washington Trust Company, a 
director of the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company of Providence, a member of the 
board of trustees of the River Bend Cemetery 
Company, a trustee of the Pawcatuck Seventh 
Day Baptist Church, an incorporator of the 
Westerly Hospital, and a charter member of 
the Misquamicut Golf Club. During the World 
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Display panel of the style to be used for the exhibition of fine printing at the August convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Craftsmen. Howard N. King has charge of this convention feature 


War he was appointed by the Government as 
fuel administrator of Washington County. 

Mr. Cottrell is survived by four children, a 
brother, and a sister. His wife, Mrs. Harriet 
Morgan Cottrell, died in 1912. 


++ + 


Annual Report of Lanston Monotype 
Company Shows Profit for 1931 


Stockholders of the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company at their annual meeting at 
Alexandria, Virginia, on May 5, learned that 
the net profits of the company during the fiscal 
year ended February 29, 1932, amounted to 
$230,071.37, this being at the rate of $4.05 a 
share against 56,743 shares outstanding at the 
close of the year. The report showed cash on 
hand of $1,505,562 ; accounts receivable, $541,- 
167; notes receivable, $1,229,423, which with 
inventories total $4,728,967 as current assets. 
Total assets were $10,171,033. There were no 
accounts payable nor notes payable, the only 
indebtedness outside of capital stock and sur- 
plus being $25,000 reserve for Federal income 
taxes and an item of $3,150 reserve to cover 
the unclaimed dividends. 

Harvey D. Best, president of the company, 
stated in his report that necessary operating 
economies have been effected through estab- 


lishment of short-time work in the factory and 
substantial reductions in all salaries rather 
than through any forced dismissals. 

“In making these adjustments to permit re- 
taining old employes, the management has had 
the loyal support of the entire organization,” 
reads the report in this connection. 

In addition to manufacturing the monotype 
equipment for composing rooms, the company 
manufactures the Barrett adding machines as 
well as the Clark check endorser. 


+o4¢ 
Greenfield Succeeded by Billker 


S. G. Greenfield has resigned as secretary 
and treasurer of the Cheshire & Greenfield 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, accord- 
ing to an announcement issued by Edward 
Cheshire, president of the company. The busi- 
ness will be conducted by F. W. Billker. 


>> 4 


Plans Exhibition of Printing 


An exhibition of printing, displaying the lat- 
est typographical styles, will be open to the 
public in the showrooms of the Bauer Type 
Foundry, Incorporated, 245 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City, from June 7 to 17, and 
printers are especially urged to attend. 
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Printers and Publishers Protest 
Proposed Postal Increases 


Printers and publishers are fighting the pro- 
posed increases in postage rates provided for in 
the revenue bill now being considered by Con- 
gress. While printers are concentrating their 
efforts against the proposed 3-cent rate for 
first-class mail, publishers want the amend- 
ment increasing second-class rates removed. 

In the event of the increase of second-class 
mail rates to wartime levels the publishers are 
very likely to establish more delivery systems, 
a bulletin of the American Publishers’ Confer- 
ence suggests, and continues: “If publishers do 
establish their own delivery systems this busi- 
ness will unquestionably remain out of the 
mail regardless of any subsequent restoration 
of the present second-class rates.” 

The occasion of issuance of the bulletin was 
the adoption by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee of a provision that second-class rates on 
advertising matter be increased to the level of 
the wartime rates, with the following pro- 
posed schedule: zones 1 and 2, 2 cents a pound; 
zone 3, 3 cents; zone 4, 5 cents; zone 5, 6 cents; 
zone 6, 7 cents; zone 7, 9 cents; zone 8, 10 
cents. It is estimated by the committee that 
this schedule will bring an annual return of 
$5,000,000 over the present income. 

Excerpts from the bulletin issued on the 
subject by the American Publishers’ Confer- 
ence follow: “The postal rate increases on 
the advertising portions amount to an aver- 
age of 46 per cent. . . . With publications re- 
porting a tremendous decrease in the volume 
of their local and national advertising this 
action of the Senate committee will place bur- 
dens on publishers which cannot be passed on 
to advertisers or subscribers. .. . The burden of 
such increased expenses will be borne by the 
smaller publications, particularly newspapers 
that cannot afford to adopt private means of 
distribution and must pay the higher rate of 
postage in order to reach their subscribers.” 

Publishers were requested in the bulletin to 
send telegrams to their senators, urging them 
to remove this amendment from the bill. 


o> 
Brackett Stripping Machine Firm 


Announces New Sales Policy 


Arrangements for handling its entire sales 
and service activities have been made by the 
Brackett Stripping Machine Company, whose 
factory is located in Topeka, Kansas, and sales 
headquarters at 108 West Harrison Street, 
Chicago. The new plan, which became opera- 
tive on May 5, eliminates all agents and deal- 
ers who formerly handled the products of the 
Brackett concern. 

A New York City branch office has been 
established at 277 Broadway, with Thomas 
Hazelton in charge, to provide for the increase 
in this firm’s business in the East. The estab- 
lishment of the New York City branch is re- 
ferred to in a statement issued by the company 
as evidence of the optimistic attitude of the 
owners concerning the future developments of 
business and the sale of Brackett products. 


++ + 
Appoints Two Distributers 


The Whiting-Plover Paper Company, with 
headquarters at Stevens Point, Wisconsin, has 
announced the appointment of two additional 
distributers for Artesian bond. Both concerns 
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will carry complete stocks in their respective 
warehouses. The firms are the Union Paper 
and Twine Company, of Detroit, and the 
Commerce Paper Company, of Toledo. 


++ 4+ 


Intertype Corporation Develops 
New Devices for Machines 


A new style detent and a manual right-hand 
vise-jaw closing attachment have been devel- 
oped by the Intertype Corporation for its ma- 
chines. The detent, comprising a new blade 
and bracket which can be applied to the stand- 
ard knife block, makes possible the trimming 
of slugs to fractional point sizes. The new de- 
tent has four setting edges or blades built into 
a solid unit which can be lifted and rotated to 
bring a quarter-, half-, three-quarters-, or one- 
point blade into register with the grooves in 
the dial or shell. 

With the use of the manual right-hand vise- 
jaw closing attachment, which can be applied 
to standard machines, the operator is enabled, 
by pressing in on the push rod, to cast full lines 
or loose lines without spacebands. The pres- 
sure on the push rod checks the rise of justifi- 
cation so that the pump stop will not operate, 
and at the same time the right-hand vise jaw 
is held tightly against the end of the line. After 
the cast is made a return spring brings the jaw 
back against its stop. 


++ + 


Fred A. Crapo Is Appointed Sales 
Manager for Wanner Company 


The Wanner Company, Chicago machinery 
concern, announces that Fred A. Crapo has 
just been appointed sales manager. Mr. Crapo 
is widely and favorably known throughout the 
industry. He served for many years with Barn- 





FRED A. CRAPO 


hart Brothers & Spindler as salesman, assistant 
manager, and manager in Chicago and St. 
Paul, and has also served in the offset field. 

The Samuel Bingham’s Son Manufacturing 
Company purchased the capital stock of the 
Wanner Company about a year ago, and has 
reorganized the firm, with L. D. McShane, 
general business manager of the Bingham con- 
cern, serving as president. William K. Wanner 
is manager of the Wanner Company. 


Statistical Report Shows Gain in 
Volume of Radio Advertising 


The magazines and newspapers have suffered 
because of the decline in advertising expendi- 
tures during the first four months of 1932, 
while radio advertising has increased, accord- 
ing to copyrighted information obtained and 
published by the Standard Statistics Com- 
pany, Incorporated. Magazine advertising has 
been reduced by about 25 per cent as com- 
pared with the same period in 1931, while 
newspaper linage has receded for the same 
period by about 15 per cent. 

“Printing companies which engage in the 
production of magazines, catalogs, and adver- 
tising pamphlets have felt the restrictive ef- 
fects of reduced expenditures for advertising 
through reduction in the size and number of 
these publications,” reads part of the report 
of the survey. “Both advertising increases and 
replenishment of stationery stocks and sup- 
plies of various printed material will follow 
rather than precede the initial acceleration of 
basic business activity.” 

Concerning the uptrend of radio advertising, 
the survey shows that gains for the first three 
months for 1932 over the same period for 1931 
were 51, 50, and 36 per cent, and that news- 
papers lost more to radio than did magazines. 
Continuing, the report reads: 

“The expenditures of advertisers for radio 
broadcasting now total about one-third of 
those for magazine linage and one-fourth those 
for newspaper linage. A principal cause of large 
radio advertising continues to be a desire on 
the part of the advertiser to try a new medium 
in the hope of stemming declining sales.” 


wer 


Moves Chicago Headquarters 


The Chicago offices of the Printing Machin- 
ery Company, in charge of Ross B. Schleuter, 
have been moved from 343 South Dearborn 
Street to 20 West Jackson Boulevard, Room 
620. The factory and main offices of the com- 
pany are in Cincinnati. 


$94 
Death of M. P. Rindlaub 


M. P. Rindlaub, termed the “grand old man 
of Wisconsin journalism,” died on May 19 at 
Platteville, Wisconsin, at the age of ninety- 
four years. He was born in Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania. He entered the newspaper business 
at an early age, and had the distinction of hav- 
ing covered the famous debates between Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas in 1858. 
Rindlaub was then a reporter for a newspaper 
in Freeport, Illinois, in which city one of the 
seven debates was held. 

It is said that, since he established the Platte- 
ville Witness, Mr. Rindlaub had written on 
every important issue confronting the state of 
Wisconsin. During recent years the paper has 
been edited by his son, but the veteran editor 
frequently wrote on subjects which interested 
him. Problems of education attracted his at- 
tention early in his newspaper career, and he 
became a member of the National Education 
Association. One of the movements which he 
launched and carried to a successful conclusion 
was that which resulted in the restoration of 
Wisconsin’s first state capitol at Belmont. 

He was active in editorial-association affairs 
and attended the spring meeting of the Wis- 
consin Editorial Association at Milwaukee, to 
receive from it a life membership. 
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New Developments in the Field of 


Printing-Plant Equipment 


THE PRINTER’S MOISTURE INDICATOR, a small 
portable instrument designed to measure mois- 
ture content of piled or stacked sheets of pa- 
per, also indicates moisture in the air of the 
pressroom. The instrument consists of a light 
case provided with a pistol grip to which is at- 
tached a thin hollow blade, 1 inch wide and 18 
inches long, the extreme end of which is per- 
forated on both sides, and within which is 
located a measuring element which varies in 


impressions are desired on mats from which 
stereotypes are made. More data may be se- 
cured by addressing a letter to Jack A. de 
Goyer in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Tue TOLEDO STIFFNESS TESTER is a device 
mounted on a Toledo paper ream auto-gage 
that is manufactured by Toledo Precision De- 
vices, Incorporated. The combination is used 




















The moisture indicator registers the moisture content of paper and also of the air in the pressroom 


length with changes in moisture. The scale is 
calibrated in per cent of relative humidity, 
with a range of from 20 to 80 per cent. Addi- 
tional information regarding this device may 
be obtained by addressing a letter to the Cam- 
bridge Instrument Company, Incorporated, in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE NEW BENCH TRIMOSAW, just announced 
by the Hammond Machinery Builders, “is the 
result of sixteen years of intensive and exhaus- 





This new bench TrimOsaw, serving a wide vari- 
ety of purposes, is said to give absolute accuracy 


tive study by practical experts, plus years of 
experience in the manufacture of sawing ma- 
chinery.” Its table, 18'4 by 19 inches in size, 
remains stationary while the saw is raised or 
lowered to desired position. The saw may be 
used for sawing and trimming slugs, mitering 
rules, and cutting or mortising plates. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained by writing 
to the Hammond Machinery Builders in care 
of THe INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE DE GOYER METAL-DEPOSITION PROCESS, 
patents for which have been applied for, con- 
sists of depositing a thin layer of metal upon 
standard matrices so that type cast therefrom 
will have deeper faces. The inventor does not 
claim originality in the idea of raising matrices, 
but he claims that matrices altered by his proc- 
ess will stand up under the high heat require- 
ments in type manufacturing, and that the 
cost is not prohibitive. It is expected that this 
process of producing deep-face type will be 
welcomed in newspaper plants where deeper 
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to test the stiffness of bond, ledger, and folder 
paper, and also to determine the ream weight 
thereof. The stiffness attachment consists of a 
bracket supporting an adjustable loading de- 
vice which contacts one end of the sample to 
be tested. The manufacturer describes a test as 
consisting of taking ten strips of paper, 1 by 3 
inches in size, as samples from the lot of paper 
to be tested. Five of these should be with the 
“felt” side out, and five with the wire side out. 
Each strip is inserted in the gap between the 
aluminum plate and the end of the plunger, 
the handle is turned slowly to bend the paper, 
and the pressure is indicated on the chart. The 
maximum point registered represents the stiff- 
ness. The results of the ten tests will give an 
average stiffness of the lot of paper tested. Full 
details can be obtained by addressing a letter 
to Toledo Precision Devices, Incorporated, in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
++ 4+ 

A NEW DOUBLE-PULL TWENTY-CASE matrix 
cabinet with a space drawer in front has been 
developed by the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany. The arrangement is such that two com- 
positors may work at the same case without 





Two compositors can work at one case of the Lud- 
low double-pull matrix cabinet without interfering 


interfering with each other’s movements. The 
sloping top provides space for makeup or for 
storage of sticks or other accessories. An over- 
head light and an adjustable copyholder can 
be applied to the cabinet if desired. More in- 
formation may be obtained by writing a letter 
to the Ludlow Typograph Company in care 
of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THe HuMupicraApH, which operates like a 
thermometer in still air without water, record- 
ing on a suitable chart the relative humidity in 
a pressroom or stockroom in terms of percent- 
age of saturation from 20 to 90 per cent, is now 
being marketed. The use of the Humidigraph, 
according to its makers, eliminates the neces- 
sity of calculating relative humidity. Its accu- 
racy is assured through the use of a sensitive 
vegetable element. Additional information may 
be obtained by writing to Humidigraph in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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ROLLER SPEED TRACKS, curved to the proper 
degree to permit a rapid, even movement of 
rollers over disk and form, have been an- 
nounced by the Chandler & Price Company as 
standard equipment on its regular 144% by 22 
Craftsman press with automatic feeder. The 
use of these speed tracks is said to increase the 
number of impressions by 300 an hour, giving 
a speed range up to 2600 impressions an hour. 
Their use also assures a better distribution of 
ink and makes it easier for the pressman to 
wash both disk and rollers, leaving the rollers 
in their saddles over night if desired. Addi- 
tional information may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Chandler & Price Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Newspaper Publishers and Printers 
Classified as Manufacturers 


Printers and newspaper publishers of the 
state of Ohio will be classified as manufactur- 
ers by the Tax Commission of Ohio, for tax 
purposes, provided they follow the formal 
opinion of Gilbert Bettman, attorney general 
of Ohio. The question concerning the classifi- 
cation was raised in connection with the ap- 
plication of personal-property tax legislation, 
which provides that a 50 per cent valuation be 
applied to manufacturers and a 70 per cent 
rate to those not so classified. 

In the opinion, Mr. Bettman said there was 
no question about printers being classified as 
manufacturers, but there was about newspaper 
publishers. He cited numerous court decisions 
to the effect that newspaper publishing was 
not a manufacturing business, but he based his 
opinion on the definition of a manufacturer as 
contained in section 5,385 of the General Code. 
This defines a manufacturer as anyone “who 
purchases, receives, or holds personal property 
of any description for the purpose of adding to 
the value thereof .. . by the combination of 
different materials with a view of making a 
profit by so doing.” 

“A newspaper publisher, while not manufac- 
turing or producing the white paper itself, does 
cut it, fold it, combine it with ink, and thus 
produce a thing essentially different from the 
raw materials originally purchased,” said Mr. 
Bettman. “This processing requires a great 
amount of specialized machinery and equip- 
ment, and it is separate and distinct from the 
artistic and creative work of the editorial, 
reportorial, and art portions of the business.” 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is published on the first of every month. It furnishes 
the most reliable and significant information on matters concerning the printing 
and allied industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely stated 
and presented in typewritten manuscript. 

Tut INLAND PRINTER is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations; 
Associated Business Papers, Incorporated; National Editorial Association; Adver- 
tising Council of Chicago; New York Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild; Print- 
ers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chicago; Chicago Business Papers Association; Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Craftsmen; Business Editors’ Association of Chicago. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance. Sample 
copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued unless a renewal is 
received prior to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers should avoid 
possible delay by remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.—To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to countries 
within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance, postage prepaid. Make foreign 
money orders payable to The Inland Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps 
are not accepted. 

IMPORTANT.—As foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the sender’s name, foreign subscribers should be sure to send letters of advice 
when remittance is forwarded to insure being given proper credit. 





Single copies of THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained from newsdealers and 
typefounders throughout the United States, and subscriptions may be placed 
through the same agencies. Patrons will confer a favor by forwarding, to us the 
names of responsible newsdealers who do not have THE INLAND PRINTER on sale. 





FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 

RairuHBy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

Raitusy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, London, 
E. C., England. 
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laide, Australia. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 
are furnished on application. Advertisements must reach this office not later 
than the fifteenth of the preceding month in order to be sure of insertion. THE 
INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement for cause. 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 





Prices for this department: Under heading “Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; mini- 
mum $1.50. Count ten words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same 
whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. The 
insertion of ads received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of month preceding 
publication not guaranteed. We cannot send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free 
to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR RENT—Daylight space from 2,000 to 5,000 square feet, twelve-foot ceil- 

ing, heavy concrete floors made with specially prepared hardener, eliminating 
dust and dirt; completely sprinklered with automatic safety devices; insurance 
rate is lowest in Chicago; heavy floor loads—carrying capacity two hundred 
pounds; steam heat with TEMPERATURE control; equipped with an elaborate 
humidifying system to regulate static; exceptionally important for printing or 
textile manufacturing; will trade out all rent in printing; a good printing busi- 
ness could be obtained in the immediate neighborhood. C 544. 











FOR SALE 


ELECTROTYPERS’ SUPPLIES—Elgin matrix beating machine, bed 30 by 36, 
practically new, will make a perfect mat; cost new $3,700, our price $800, 
with motor drive. NORTHERN, 618 Jefferson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book sewing machines; 
also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 
Room 517, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 











SELLING OUT SHOP—Linotype Medel 8, 10 by 15 Kluge, 12 by 18, Miehle 
Vertical, 40-inch Sheridan cutter. A.B.C., 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





FOR SALE—Three- and four-color process calendar picture plates, one-fourth 
scale price. KALASIGN COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





FOR SALE—5S0-inch Seybold ‘‘Dayton”’ cutter. C 504. 








INSTRUCTION 





PHOTOENGRAVING—Make $1,000 per year above present income; learn at 
home by experience; equipment, material furnished. AURORA SCHOOL OF 
PHOTOENGRAVING, Box 108, Aurora, Missouri. 





LEARN LINOTYPE—Two courses, correspondence and practical. Write for 
catalog. MILO BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Composing Room 





COMPOSING ROOM APPRENTICE wants steady job on daily or in job shop; 

three years’ all-around experience in country shops in unorganized towns; 
set ads, jobs, 2500 ems per hour on Intertype; platen presswork; 2% years’ 
college; I. T. U. lessons; age 22; reliable; references, including present employer. 
Write details. C 539. 





A-1 PRINTER wants a position in modern shop in central eastern states; can 
handle foremanship. C 








Executives 





THOROUGHLY SEASONED EXECUTIVE, 39 years of age, available as man- 

ager or superintendent; have wide experience in supervising the economical 
production of catalogs, booklets, direct-by-mail literature; thorough knowledge of 
estimating and costs; have produced much printing of the higher type; can bring 
to your plant practical knowledge of all printing problems and the ability to 
produce at a profit. C 542. 





YOUNG EXECUTIVE, 27, experience newspaper and job, would like connec- 

tion with modern plant that has room to grow; trained and experienced in 
estimating and selling, competent handle mechanical department; opportunity 
to work into partnership more important than salary; South or West preferred. 
C 540, care of INLAND PRINTER, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 





PRINTING EXECUTIVE wishing to make a change is available as superin- 

tendent or production manager; have wide experience in all lines of printing 
and can bring to your plant knowledge of all printing problems and ability to 
produce at a profit; willing to work at employer’s salary until claim of experience 
is proved; large or medium plant. C 497. 





EXECUTIVE shortly open to accept position as production manager, com- 
posing room superintendent, typographer, service or contact man; excellent 
references; an A-1 successful executive. C 541 





Managers and Superintendents 





A PROFIT-MINDED printer-foreman, tasty compositor, make-up, lock-up 

automatics, cylinders, jobbers, wants job where he can make his permanent 
home; medium or small plant; can put brains, experience, confidence into his 
work; handle entire plant operation problems; make business produce more 
money, estimate, meet customers rer: ame handle and cut stock; go any- 
where; middle age; ‘‘on the square.’”’ C 4 








Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TORUS GAUGE PINS Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 





QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen 








for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. We make a large variety. Insist 
on Megill’s products. Dealers or direct. Circular on request ' . 
E EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY : 
™ Bap eae go VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





any Stock. $2.50 set of 3. 
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